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UPPOSE the thought occurred to you to write, for your own 
S amusement, the picture patterns suggested by the head- 
line ''Saving For Fun.'' Here are some notes on the subject. 

Do you recall the fun of saving for a glorious time? Will you 
ever forget the pleasure of accumulating funds for those eve- 
ning clothes? Some folks save for beautiful oriental rugs, 
jewelry, or fine paintings, finding them always delightful. Such 
lasting satisfaction seems to suggest the aim of saving for per- 
manent joy. An ocean trip can be that sort of thing. A travel- 
ing vacation can be a sound investment in matchless memories. 

The present generation of men is probably better traveled _ 
than their women contemporaries, because they went to war in ~ 
France. Most men had fun in Western Europe during and after 
the great war. Some have saved enough to go a second time, in 
style, foot-free, and happy. " 

Trips have a way of giving incidental education, and romance. ” 
The man or woman who has the time to go places and leave he 
behind all work and worry, may do it with his neighbor's bless- 7 
ing. The motive need be only pleasure.«:When. Ei 
you go on vacation trips, and m@gt.strangers who Ek 
have no other purpose than to see things,, and play, Ev 
you are likely to form friendships that last. You m 
save and spend for fun and so do they. : 
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Nearly two thousand years ago in an humble 
manger was born the Prince of Peace, and the 
angels sang, “Peace on earth, good will to men." 
The Prince became the world's greatest teacher, 
and went among the people teaching by both pre- 
cept and example. His subject matter consisted of 
things intangible, farthest removed from the mun- 
dane plane of man's experience,—the things of the 
spirit; but the materials of His instruction were the 
loaves and fishes of man's physical life, the things 
that men knew. Through them the Great Teacher 
interpreted spiritual ideals to lead His followers to 
a larger vision. Creative self-expression was the 
dominant feature of His plan of instruction; for He 
commanded His disciples to go forth and preach 
the gospel of brotherly love and good will; and 


He gave to the people the Golden Rule of social 
conduct: "All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 


Apparently it is for each generation to redis- 
cover the truths that He taught. Perhaps our mis- 
fortune is that our society makes of the material 
things—the loaves and fishes—an end. May His 
birthday remind us to revive in our hearts the love 
and social spirit taught and exemplified by Him. 


The wish of the ILLINOIS TEACHER and of all 


the employes in the office for all our readers is this: 


MAY THE JOY AND GOOD WILL THAT BE- 
LONG TO THE CHRISTMAS SEASON CON- 
TINUE IN FULL MEASURE THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR 1933. 
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By FLOYD T. GOODIER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago Heights 6 


a ‘gt 


®@ THE people of our country have * 


always been interested in ~public 
schools. Nearly every great national 
leader has at some time in his career 
paid a tribute to education. Presidents 
of the United States have spoken as 
follows: George Washington—“Pro- 
mote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge.” Thomas 
Jefferson—“Enlighten people general- 
ly and tyranny and oppression of body 
and mind will vanish like evil spirits 
at the dawn of day.” John Adams— 
“The whole people must take upon 
themselves the education of the whole 
people and must be willing to bear 
the expense of it.” Abraham Lincoln 
—“I consider education as the most 
important subject that we as a people 
can be engaged in.” Last year when 
the popular demand for tax reductions 
was threatening the efficiency of 
schools everywhere, President Hoover 
sent out this ringing challenge: “How- 
ever the national economy may vary 
or whatever fiscal adjustments may 
need be made, the very first obligation 
upon the national resources is the un- 
diminished financial support of the 
public schools. We cannot afford to 
lose any ground in education. That 
is neither economy nor good govern- 
ment.” 

The framers of the Illinois state 
constitution shared this belief in public 
education and attempted to provide for 
the educational needs of the children 
of the state. Section one, article eight 
of the constitution reads: “The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall provide a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of this 
state may receive a good common 
school education.” Under this pro- 


vision of the constitution our state has 
developed its system of public schools | 
which in 1931 included «10,000 one: 
room rural school districts, nearly 500 
township and community high-school 
districts. and 1,400 other districts. 
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Evaluating Illinois School Taxes 


The situation is critical. 


“4 











Nearly 49,000 teachers are instructing 
annually more than 1,400,000 pupils 
in the public schools of Illinois. 

It is interesting to compare school 
taxes with other taxes. In 1930 pub- 
lic elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate costs were about 24.5% of all 
local and state tax collections in Flori- 
da and 60.67% in New Mexico. The 
other states ranged between these ex- 
tremes, with the proportion for the 
entire United States being 38.47%. In 
other words nearly two-fifths of all lo- 
cal and state taxes in 1930 in the 
United States were spent for public 
elementary, secondary, and higher 
schools. Illinois was slightly above 
the average, the figure being 41.44%. 

The total cost of public education 
in Illinois for 1930 was $166,692,000. 
At first glance, this appears a large 
sum of money, even for a great state 
like Illinois. But before we pass upon 
its adequacy, we need to answer sev- 
eral questions. 

First, how does this compare with 
other expenditures within the state? 

In 1930, the people of Illinois spent 
for life insurance $323,885,000; for 
building construction $494,672,000; 
and for passenger automobiles $741,- 
100,000. In other words in 1930 the 
total expenditure for public school 


lf our democracy is to be main- 
tained, we must provide men and women with the know- 
ledge, the insight, and the ideals necessary for its per- 
petuity. We must have schools in which we seek to 
develop men and women who love liberty, who seek jus- 
tice, and who are willing to sacrifice personal advantage 
' to the well-being of the whole group. 
to endure we must have the kind of teachers and the sort 
of curricula which will produce a citizenship devoted to 
the attainment of socal justice. 
informed concerning the meaning of education in our 
democratic society. Men everywhere need to become 
more conscious of the necessity of maintaining the school 
service in order to preserve their social inheritance. We 
have the right and the obligation to call upon our people 
to bear the burdens, and, if needs be, to make the sacri- 
fice necessary to maintain the public schools of the | 
United States at a high degree of efficiency even during | 
the period of depression.—George D. Strayer. 


If our society is 


Our public needs to be 








education was only 51.47% of the ex- 
penditures for life insurance premi- 
ums, 33.7% of the total for building 
construction, and 22.49% of the 
amount expended for passenger auto- 
mobiles. Evidently in 1930 the resi- 
dents of Illinois did not pay an ex- 
cessive sum for public schools when 
measured in terms of other expendi- 
tures of the year. 

Second, in terms of ability to pay, 
how do Illinois school funds compare 
with what other representative states 
are spending? 

According to reports of the United 
States Department of the Interior and 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the tangible wealth of Illinois 
in 1930 was more than twenty-two bil- 
lion dollars of which four hundred 
seventy-six millions or 2 1/10% was 
invested in school property. During 
that same year the total income of the 
inhabitants of Illinois was more than 
six billions, of which one hundred six- 
ty-six millions or 2.77% was spent for 
public education. The rank of Illinois 
in these matters is illuminating. In 
1928 the state ranked thirty-fifth in 
per cent of annual income devoted to 
the common schools and thirty-seventh 
in the per cent of school costs borne 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Travel and Transport Buildings for Transportation Exhibits, A Century of Progress 


The Architecture of the Chicago 


World's Fair 


1933 » » » 


By GLADYS POTTER WILLIAMS, 


Head of Art Department, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University 


® CHICAGO’S International Exposi- 

tion 1933 epitomizes “A Century of 
Progress” in a dramatic display of 
man’s achievements in the basic sci- 
ences demonstrating the effect upon in- 
dustry of his scientific discoveries and 
inventions which have benefited hu- 
manity and revolutionized the whole 
manner of living. 

A befitting opening of the gates on 
June 1, 1933, is expected, because the 
rays flashed by Arcturus when the 
Chicago Fair in 1893 opened its gates 
are destined to arrive June 1, 1933, ac- 
cording to scientists. Fair officials have 
planned to cause—“an Arcturus beam 
to impinge upon a photo-electric cell 
that will in turn transmit its power to 
instruments that will open the doors to 
the science exhibits.” 

The architecture of the Chicago In- 
ternational Exposition in 1893 showed 
a very strong imitation of classic mod- 
els, which in turn served as an inspira- 
tion for subsequent architecture in 
America. 


Unlike the Fair buildings of 1893 
the buildings of the 1933 Fair will 
show absolutely no architectural tra- 
ditions. They will be the crystalliza- 
tion of creative thought in design and 
color such as we have never seen be- 


fore. They will express the very es- 
sence of the Machine Age, the acme of 
science, art, and industry working in 
co-operation. 


Innovations in Building Mate- 
rials and Methods of 
Construction 


Because of its many startlingly new 
characteristics, it is the first Fair to 
foretell the future architecture. Dar- 





- 


Hall of Science and Carillon Tower 


the Essence of 


the Machine Age 


ing new methods in building will be 
emphasized. Wall board materials 
are colored and fabricated in factories, 
and cut into standard shapes and sizes. 
They are delivered ready to be fastened 
together with clips, bolts and screws 
instead of nails and rivets. Sheets of 
steel are also cut into standard sizes. 

The walls being only three or four 
inches thick, a light steel frame is suf- 
ficient support. The two inch space 
between the outer metal wall and the 
inner plaster board is filled with an 
insulating material made of waste pa- 
per and emulsified asphalt. This will 
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provide as much protection against the 
heat or cold as a thirteen or fifteen 
inch brick wall. 

Another item of economy will be 
windowless walls. Windows are costly 
and in rare cases where they appear 
they are used merely for looking out- 
side, not for air. Air plants will cir- 
culate a germless draft of air through 
the buildings. 

These facts mean a saving in the cost 
of labor and materials. At the close 
of the fair all but the Administration 
Building will be unbolted, taken apart 
and sent back to the factory to be 
used again in other buildings. The 
low cost of wrecking a building and its 
salable material are strong recommen- 
dations to adopt modern methods, at 
least they will bear study. 

It will not be surprising to hear that 
in a very few years “newlyweds” may 
order their home on Monday morning 
and occupy it on the following Satur- 
day. 

Mr. D. H. Burnham, Director of 
Works, Century of Progress, said, 
“There has been more advance in the 
past eighteen months through the use 
of new materials and new methods 
than in any previous hundred years in 
the history of the world. If we change 
our obsolete building laws, I am con- 
vinced that the tall buildings of the 
future, intended to last only two de- 
cades will be built for thirty cents a 
cubic foot.” 


Exhibits 


The theme of the Exposition is man’s 
increased mastery over the forces of 
nature portrayed in the Exhibits as 
manifested in new means of travel, 
new methods of communication, new 
processes of manufacturing, new in- 
ventions that add to comfort and 
health, new methods in detecting, pre- 
venting and curing diseases. 

The exhibits plan is being developed 
with the co-operation of the National 


Architect's Conception, Electrical Group Containing 
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Administration Building, 


Research Council. These fascinating 
displays will show the application of 
the fundamental sciences, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Biology, and 
Geology to the benefit of humanity 
through their great contribution to 
industr ys 

It is hoped that the displays will 
clearly illustrate both the meaning of 
the basic sciences and the fact that 
progress in industry depends upon the 
sciences. It is also hoped that a wider, 
more intelligent appreciation of the 
basic sciences will be awakened. A 
dificult problem will be to make the 
displays alluring to those having a 
superficial knowledge and interest in 
science, and yet keep within the 
bounds of truth. 


Illumination of Buildings and 


Grounds 
Mr. Joseph Urban of New York, a 


skilled expert in color and design, has 
charge of the exterior colors of build- 
ings and colored effect of lighting. 
Flood lighting will be obviated by 
using miles of near tubing instead of 
countless bulbs. The effect will be a 





Exhibits of 





Radio, Electricity, Telephone and Telegraph 
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harmony of soft but intensely pene- 
trating light and color, a pictorial 
representation of the zenith reached 
by the science of light. 

The new light is neon, an inert ele- 
ment of the atmosphere confined in 
tubes, bombarded by electricity at 
both ends, causing the gas to become 
luminous. This gaseous tube is called 
neon tubing. It is made in strips three 
feet up to twenty-five feet in length 
and is from one-third to one and one- 
fourth inches thick. Because of its 
width it fits into very narrow places. 
The colors of the tubing produce lights 
of a flower-like delicacy. 

The source of the illumination can 
be hidden, producing indirect lighting 
as bright or subdued as desired. An- 
other new device is to throw a beauti- 
ful pattern on a surface and then 
quickly change it to another scintillat- 
ing design. 

Cascade fountains, grass plots and 
the sky itself will be colored with il- 
lumination. 

H. W. Magee’s article in Popular 
Mechanics, Building with Sight, gives 


(Continued on page 126) 





By ROSCOE PULLIAM 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrisburg, Illinois 


@ PRESUMABLY the season is still 

open for proposing theories about 
the causes of the present catastrophe 
to organized society. Without mini- 
mizing the importance or questioning 
the validity of sound economic ex- 
planations of our failure to operate 
our system successfully, it is my pur- 
pose here to present a yet more funda- 
mental reason for this failure. The 
failure of the American industrial sys- 
tem to keep itself on an even keel and 
direct itself into safe channels of prog- 
ress is due in the main to lack of un- 
derstanding, foresight and plain intel- 
ligence on the part of the great major- 
ity of those who were in commanding 
positions of leadership—in govern- 
ment, in the formation and direction 
of public opinion—and most of all in 
industry. 

This failure in leadership resulted 
in part at least from utter lack of abil- 
ity to discriminate between good and 
poor leaders, wise and unwise counsel, 
real or ephemeral success, sound and 
unsound reasoning on the part of the 
general public, which, by its votes, its 
stock buying, its demands and its loy- 
alties, selects and supports its lead- 
ers. 

Poor leadership is both a symptom 
and a cause of poor followership, for 
if the leaders do not offer sound guid- 
ance, the followers remain unenlight- 
ened, and on the other hand, if the 
majority of the citizens have bad judg- 
ment, they are not apt to choose good 
leaders. 

The only possible escape from this 
vicious circle is the education of both 
leaders and followers by agencies at 
least partly independent of both. The 
agency most directly responsible for 
doing this is, of course, the school. 
Accordingly the failure of modern in- 
dustrial society to organize and man- 
age itself along democratic lines be- 
speaks the failure, in one very impor- 
tant respect, of our general educa- 
tion. 

We have spent a century in building 
up our school systems, in training a 
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The Challenge to American Education 








great army of teachers, in providing 
the buildings and the tools, and in this 
we have made magnificent progress, 
but in the great mission of the school, 
that of building a citizenship which 
can operate successfully the complex 
economic and political structures that 
have grown up in the meantime, we 
still falter too far behind the develop- 
ing need. This fact H. G. Wells has 
very aptly condensed into the epi- 
gram: “Civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe.” 


We Teach Too Much 
That is Obsolete 


The reasons that the schools still 
falter are primarily three. In the 
first place we are still too busy per- 
petuating outworn classical traditions 
and providing immediately expedient 
vocational courses to give the neces- 
sary amount of time and attention to 
fundamental social enlightenment. 
The development of the high school, 
from its beginnings was left in the 
hands of the heirs of the priestly tra- 
ditions of the middle ages, and to this 
day too much of the student’s time and 
of the school’s effort is spent upon ster- 
ile disciplines that, for the great ma- 
jority of the students, will never have 
any relationship whatsoever to the se- 
rious business of making a moderate 
success of living. Consider the place 
that Latin still holds in the high-school 
curticulum, remembering however that 
of the millions who take it for a year 
or two, only a few paltry hundreds 
ever go far enough really to get at any 
of the vital ideals of the great Latin 
writers, The rest cram enough of the 


| do not conceive that this is any time to be discouraged 
or apologetic about-education. We are confronted by a 
challenge that is obvious and insistent. It is a challenge 
to economy and efficiency. 
dofinition and long-range and unified consideration of 
our problems, that fundamental values may be preserved. 
: Out of such a challenge there may perhaps come, if only 
we are wise, a rapid period of progress in the clarifica- 
tion of what we are about that will be of ultimate and 
real advantage to us all. It seems to me a time to take 
heart and go forward.—President Harry Woodburn 
Chase, University of Illinois. 
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It is a challenge to clearer 








rudiments of the language to get by 
the final examinations, and then Latin 
knows them no more forever. The 
form remains but the spirit, once a 
moving force in the intellectual life of 
the nation, has long departed, one 
fears even from among some of the 
Latin teachers themselves. 

Latin, geometry, algebra, formal 
highly specialized courses in history, 
four years of aimless and largely fruit- 
less meandering over the great range 
of learning that is covered by the ge- 
neric term of English—all these cut, 
dried, and formalized after the best 
fashion of the scholastic hair-splitter 
—take up the major part of the pre- 
cious time which ought to be devoted 
to the acquisition of basic understand- 
ings, appreciations and attitudes that 
would aid the student in living, and 
learning and acquiring the habit of 
guiding his conduct by the best 
light that he can get as he goes 
along. 

The rest of the student’s time is di- 
vided between immediately expedient, 
often quite shallow vocational courses 
of one sort or another, calculated to 
produce efficient and sufficiently un- 
thinking automatons for office, factory 
or kitchen, and extra-curricular activi- 
ties of great variety but doubtful value. 
Even the athletic program is so man- 
aged that its claims to value in train- 
ing for health and recreation can 
scarcely be realized, for it neglects the 
moderate training of the whole student 
body for the over-training of teams of 
specialists to play games that, by rea- 
son of their elaborate and exact or- 
ganization, cannot possibly carry over 
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to the life outside and beyond the 


school. The emphasis upon winning 
at any cost and the methods by which 
teams are recruited and supported and 
games are won are such that, if there 
is any educative effect, it must neces- 
sarily be an anti-social one. 


We Neglect to Teach 
Thoroughly the Basically 
Fundamental Things 


The second reason why we are not 
yet accomplishing what we should is 
implied in the first. We are not teach- 
ing effectively those things that we 
ought to be teaching. With traditional 
and immediately expedient materials 
sharing the picture with football and 
the social whirl, but little place or 
time is left for getting any real com- 
prehension of the fundamental 
sciences, together with the attitudes 
and spirit that characterize scientific 
inquiry; for acquiring acquaintance 
with the more significant currents of 
modern thought and with the periodi- 
cals and books that give it form; for 
subjecting the major problems of mod- 
ern society to critical, open minded, 
constantly emergent study against a 
background of familiar acquaintance 
with the basic social sciences of eco- 
nomics, sociology and psychology; for 
working consciously and constantly to 
generate attitudes of sensitiveness, so- 
cial responsibility, sincerity, and in- 
tegrity, and to arouse such interests 
and develop such habits that the pupil 
will look upon and practice his edu- 
cation as a constantly continuing af- 
fair, hardly even well begun, much 
less finished, when he leaves school. 

Our schools have largely prostituted 
themselves to the blatant individual- 
ism and gross materialism which is at 
bottom the cause of all our troubles. 
Our stock argument for keeping boys 
in schools is that high-school gradu- 
ates earn more money. We are so 
anxious to prove the practical charac- 
ter of the high school that we give 
courses in salesmanship, beauty cul- 
ture, and metal-working precedence 
over economics, social problems, and 
chemistry. 

Education as an affair which con- 
tinues through life with constantly im- 
proved efficiency and enlarged fruition 
is discouraged at once by the school 
and the world beyond the school. The 
school, on the one hand, with all its 
machinery of units and credits, of 
grades and courses, and graduations, 
with its insistence upon uniformity 
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where nature is most obviously not 
uniform, with its curriculum in one re- 
spect so largely unrelated to the daily 
experience of the pupil, and in the oth- 
er so glibly efficient in passing out 
recipes for success in specific voca- 
tions, discourages rather than encour- 
ages the only attitude toward learning 
which will make it ultimately effective, 
namely that of continual revision of 
opinion and adjustment of conduct in 
the light of the broadest kind of real 
and vicarious experience. Business on 
the other hand takes the college or 
high-school graduate with ill con- 
cealed contempt alike for the practical 
aspects of his education and for any 
ideals or aspirations towards fuller 
living he may have retained from his 
school days, and proceeds immediately 
to sterilize his mind by over-work for 
the most vulgar and illusory kind of 
success and by pressure on all sides 
to make him conform to the standard 
set of opinions and habits that charac- 
terize a sound business man. 


We Teachers Are Not 
Yet as Well Educated 
as We Should Be 


The third reason why we falter in 
the task of turning out capable, re- 
sponsible, enlightened citizens is that 
we teachers are ourselves not suffi- 
ciently enlightened. We teachers have 
been the most ready and the most un- 
fortunate victims of the education of 
petty accuracies in useless disciplines, 
because we have been the ones who 
were able to enjoy them and do them 
well. It is for this very reason that 
some of us beeame teachers in the 
first place. In the past our insulation 
from reality has been so evident that 
a popular notion exists to the effect 
that teachers are good, and even use- 
ful people, but hardly competent to be 
entrusted with practical affairs. While 
this is not entirely fair, it is still too 
true to be comfortable. The tradition 
of the cloister still clings to us strong- 
ly enough to insulate a majority of us 
from first-hand vital acquaintance with 
the grim realities of the complex world 
outside the school, and to handicap 
the enlightened minority in its efforts 
to get a chance at leadership. 


What Can We Do About It? 
Now if there be anything to the 


preceding speculations; if it is true 
that education is falling so far short of 
its possibilities as to be blameable for 
the measurable failure of our industri- 
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al civilization to manage itself success- 
fully; if the reasons for the school’s 
shortcomings lie on the one hand in a 
curriculum too largely traditional and 
expedient and too little adapted to pro- 
vide the fundamental enlightenment, 
interests and attitudes that are needed 
to meet the problems of the present, 
and on the other hand in the fact that 
we teachers ourselves do not possess 
these understandings, interests, and at- 
titudes in adequate degree, what can 
be done about it? To bring the mat- 
ter nearer home, what can each one of 
us do about it? There are several 
things, it would appear, that the indi- 
vidual teacher may do. 


We Can Extend Our 
Own Enlightenment 


In the first place we can set about 
the task of extending our own enlight- 
enment, especially into fields of the so- 
cial studies so that we will be able to 
understand much better than we now 
do the forces that are at work in our 
political and economic life, and so that 
we come to recognize and respect 
sound leadership in these fields, and 
to hold in proper contempt unsound 
leadership. 

This process of self-education at 
best will consist only in part in credit 
grabbing in summer schools and ex- 
tension courses, where the education of 
petty accuracies still holds too much 
sway. Most of it we will secure 
through wide reading of thoughtful 
critical materials, paying particular 
attention to the pioneers who are ex- 
ploring the frontiers of modern 
thought in education, in economics, in 
ethics, and in critical fiction and 
poetry; by thinking independently and 
courageously, alike uninfluenced by 
popular slogan or epithet or by any 
cynical intellectual pose; by once 
again reviving the art of conversation 
about important things; and by de- 
liberately resisting all readymade 
prejudice and dogma, however secure- 
ly it may have clothed itself in right- 
eousness and respectability, insisting 
instead on seeing an idea square with 
all evident fact or refusing to admit it. 


We Can Promote Cur- 
riculum Revision in 
Reasonable Directions 


A second thing that we may do is to 
lose no opportunity to use whatever 
influence we may have to hasten intel- 

(Continued on page 128) 











By H. A. BROWN 


President of the Illinois State 
Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


@ DR. BROWN concludes his series 

of articles on teacher education with 
a discussion of some of the desirable 
consituents of an effective teacher-ed- 
ucation curriculum. Four major fields 
comprise an effective curriculum for 
the preparation of teachers, Dr. Brown 
believes. These are as follows: (A) 
Education: planned to bring educa- 
tional theory and practice into a func- 
tional unity and to serve as the inte- 
grating factor in the entire curriculum; 
(B) Cultural Background; encompass- 
ing all essential elements of our mod- 
ern life, designed for the general de- 
velopment of the individual and 
pointed toward his life as a member 
of society; (C) Professional Scholar- 
ship: giving special emphasis to the 
student's teaching subjects, chosen as 
preparation for teaching in some unit 
of the school system and dealing with 
the background for the culture mate- 
rials for pupil life with considerable 
margins in the cultural background; 
and (D) Student Life and Orientation: 
providing for an introduction to col- 
lege life and education, laying the 
basis for final choice of a teaching 
field, and including recreation and 
health. 

The first two of these four major 
fields of subject matter were discussed 
in the article appearing in the Novem- 
ber issue of the ILLINOIS TEACHER. 
The third and fourth are the subject 
of this article. 


Meaning of Professional 
Scholarship 


Each student in a teacher-education 
curriculum must make specific and 
definite preparation for teaching in 
some unit of the public school sys- 
tem and must make a thorough study 
of the appropriate subject matter of 
some recognized field of teaching. 
This cannot be neglected or even 
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slighted. Teachers will always need 
subject matter. Even the most pro- 
gressive teacher needs subject matter. 
It needs to be a vitalized kind of ma- 
terial, however, and taught under a 
broader conception of the éducative 
process than has prevailed in the 
past. An appropriate background of 
scholarship furnishes the basis for 
the materials of instruction of which 
every teacher must have a command. 

The part of the teacher-education 
curriculum comprehended under the 
term, the teaching subjects, then, fur- 
nishes the background for the mate- 
rials of instruction, which are con- 
ceived as the culture materials of 
pupil education. Great emphasis is 
placed upon a study of the special 
curriculum materials of the subject or 
subjects which the student is prepar- 
ing to teach. The term, curriculum 
materials, is defined as the direct, 
explicit and actual culture materials 
of pupil education, the experimental 
material or the assimilative experience 
of pupil growth, development and 
learning. Subject matter is not a 
body of knowledge to be learned, but 
consists of all the experiences in 
which the pupil engages and which 
contribute to his development. This 
conception of subject matter, prop- 
erly interpreted, gives it a large place 
in the curriculum for teacher prep- 
aration. 

Naturally the requirements in sub- 
ject matter will vary in nature con- 
siderably in the several curricula, 
depending upon the work for which 
the teacher is to be prepared. A pri- 
mary teacher, for example, needs a 
rather broad background in subject 
matter embracing a considerable num- 
ber of subjects, while a high school 
teacher needs a more intensive prep- 
aration in two or three or perhaps 
four subjects. A teacher of shop 
work, who teaches that subject only, 
in both junior and senior high schools 
and perhaps in the upper elementary 
grades also, needs a wide range of 
shop courses to give him the necessary 
technical background for his teach- 
ing. The same idea applies to a 
teacher of physical education or home 


economics or music or art, or any 
ether subject. The sequences of 
courses in subject matter which pros- 
pective teachers are required to study 
should be related very carefully to 
the known needs of teachers entering 
the different fields of teaching. 

To this end a study needs to be 
made of the instructional organiza- 
tion of the state and the work of the 
schools in order that students may 
make specific preparation for types 
of positions and subject-combinations 
known to exist, instead of following 
their own whims in choosing electives 
which lead to no specific preparation 
for combinations of subjects actually 
found in the public school system of 
the state. 


Nature of Subject Matter 
Courses in the Teaching 
Subjects 


If the foregoing reasoning is cor- 
rect, subject matter courses in the 
teaching subjects should be organized 
into compact programs of work, each 
of which deals with the content con- 
sidered to be necessary as a basis for 
teaching some grade or subject-com- 
bination in the public school system 
of the state and should be organized 
with special reference to some known 
teaching field. While these courses 
constitute the background for a body 
of culture materials suitable for pu- 
pil education, they are studied by 
college students on an advanced level 
appropriate to college work. Out of 
such advanced study come, at a later 
point, the actual curriculum mate- 
rials of pupil education. 


Continuity of Learning 
as an Aim 


The coherent groups into which 
courses dealing with the teaching sub- 
jects are organized should provide 
for consecutive study of a given sub- 
ject through several years in a con- 
tinuous unified sequence of subject 
matter constituting a comprehensive 
field of study rather than a series of 
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“courses.” Brief courses continuing 
through a single quarter only should 
be avoided so far as possible. Con- 
tinuity of learning may be attained 
by thus combining short isolated and 
fragmentary courses into a single, 
comprehensive field of study. The 
aim should be a somewhat extensive 
mastery of the whole field, in any 
subject studied, rather than an under- 
standing of isolated portions of it. 
Such comprehensive mastery of the 
whole subject to be taught is essen- 
tial. There is a good deal yet to be 
done in this particular in organizing 
subject matter courses for teachers. 
In what follows a suggestion is made 
for organizing the subject matter 
courses in a teachers college. 


Comprehensive and 
Intensive Courses 


The group of courses in each field 
may well begin with a single compre- 
hensive course in the freshman year, 
which introduces the student to the 
entire field and gives him a general, 
but very broad, view of the whole 
subject. This course may be fol- 
lowed in the sophomore year by one 
or two comprehensive courses, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject 
and these, in turn, may be followed 
in the junior and senior years by ad- 
vanced intensive courses which treat 
thoroughly those aspects of the sub- 
ject deemed most important for a 


teacher. These advanced courses 
should be broadly conceived and 
avoid the intensive specialization 


sometimes found in undergraduate 
study. They should lead, however, to 
such a mastery of the subject as is 
required by a teacher. This objective 
makes imperative very careful selec- 
tion of the content of these courses. 
Another objective of these advanced 
intensive courses is self-dependence, 
or independent study ability, in the 
fields which they represent. This is 
essential in a teacher who aspires to 
a high degree of scholarship. 


The first comprehensive course in 
the freshman year should introduce 
all of the topics which are considered 
in the later study of the subject. 
These introductory courses are com- 
prehensive in the sense that they 
cover a considerable range of topics 
in the fields with which they deal, 
treating none of the topics in an ex- 
haustive manner. On the other hand 
the treatment is not superficial. The 
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purpose is to present a comprehensive 
view of the entire field so that when 
later intensive courses are taken in 
special aspects of the field, students 
will see the relationship of these spe- 
cial courses to the field as a whole 
ard understand their setting in it. In 
every case the sophomore courses 
either continue the comprehensive 
freshman course in the whole field or 
deal with a portion of the whole field 
in a comprehensive manner. 


The advanced intensive courses in 
special aspects of a subject, taken in 
the junior and senior years, should be 
so organized that, with the introduc- 
tory and comprehensive courses of 
the freshman and sophomore years, 
they cover the entire field in a manner 
which provides an adequate scholar- 
ship background for teaching that 
subject as a major teaching field. The 
two or three comprehensive courses 
of the freshman and sophomore years 
include enough of the materials of 
the subject or subjects included in the 
field, especially when three such year- 
courses are taken, to provide prepara- 
tion to teach that subject as a minor 
teaching field. Both the comprehen- 
sive courses and the advanced inten- 
sive courses are necessary to afford 
preparation to teach any subject as 
a major teaching field. 


Instructional Organization 
of State as a Guide 


' It has been pointed out that the 
instructional organization of the state 
needs to be a guide in organizing sub- 
ject matter courses. Whether or not 
students are allowed to confine them- 
selves to a single subject depends 
upon this instructional organization. 
Whenever there are sufficient calls for 
teachers to deal exclusively with a 
single subject, a sufficient number of 
students to meet the requirements may 
be allowed to confine themselves to 
that subject. In their choice of teach- 
ing fields for which to prepare, stu- 
dents should be advised in terms of 
the needs of the state under its pres- 
ent instructional organization. Thus, 
students may be assured that they are 
pursuing fields of study leading to 
teaching combinations which are 
most likely to assure placement in 
positions for which they have pre- 
pared themselves. 


Students under preparation to be 
high-school teachers need to select at 
least a first teaching field and a sec- 
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ond teaching field. In most cases 
some preparation in a third field is 
desirable and even some study in a 
fourth subject is helpful, under the 
present instructional organization of 
secondary schools. In each teaching 
field the student should be required 
to take a coherent, planned sequence 
of courses designed especially to pre- 
pare him to teach in that field. 

Students who are preparing to be 
high-school teachers should not spe- 
cialize too intensively in one subject 
to the exclusion of other subjects. 
The inappropriateness of intensive 
specialization in one subject rather 
than in a teaching field, as a basis 
for the subject matter preparation of 
a high-school teacher, should be im- 
pressed upon students. 


Student Life and Orientation 
as Parts of the Curriculum 


Student life, recreation and health 
and orientation are now given a good 
deal of attention in colleges. Four 
kinds of work may be included in 
this field. 

1. All freshmen and sophomores 
may be required to participate in rec- 
reational activities and receive health 
instruction. Two hours a week of 
recreational activity throughout both 
the freshman and the sophomore years 
are usually required and students may 
participate in a wide range of games 
and sports and other recreational ac- 
tivities, to some degree choosing the 
kind of work in which they will parti- 
cipate. It is desirable that one or two 
hours a week should be devoted to 
health instruction. It is believed that 
it is better for the student to come 
into contact with health instruction 
through a somewhat extended period 
of time, in which he attempts to build 
sound health for himself, rather than 
to take a short course extending over 
a few months. 

The course in recreational activi- 
ties, games and health may well con- 
sist of courses in (a) Recreational Ac- 
tivities and Games; and (b) Social 
and Personal Hygiene and Health. 
This work should continue for at 
least two years and until the basis for 
sound health is laid. Two hours a 
week may well be devoted to this 
kind of work. Every student should 
have advice on his health problems by 
a competent physician. 

2. During the first part of the 
freshman year all freshmen may well 
be required to participate in a group 
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of activities and receive instruction, 
the purpose of which is orientation 
in college life. The main purpose 
should be to understand college life 
and its opportunities, customs and re- 
quirements in certain essential aspects 
in order that students may gain the 
greatest benefits from the institutional 
life of the college and experience the 
greatest personality development. 
Guidance of the college freshmen has 
an important place in this core of the 
curriculum. The following topics are 
suggested as representing fields for 
instruction which are desirable and 
necessary for freshmen: (a) College 
Opportunities, Requirements and Cus- 
toms; (b) Technique of Effective 
Study; (c) Function and Use of the 
College Library; (d) Conventions 
and Customs of Contemporary Social 
Life; (e) Mental Hygiene and Social 
Adjustment. Probably a time allow- 
ance of one or two hours a week for 
twelve weeks will be sufficient for this 
work. 

3. It is deemed essential that near 
the beginning of their period of prep- 
aration all students should have an 
overview of the educational system 
and an opportunity, based upon sound 
information as well as a tryout, to 
make a final selection of the teaching 
field which they will follow. 

Previous to entrance and dur- 
ing freshman days each student may 
have such guidance and advice as is 
possible and may make a tentative 
selection of a teaching field for which 
to prepare. Every freshman in a 
four-year curriculum should take at 
least one general year course in the 
field which he has tentatively chosen 
for his first teaching field. By the 
end of the year he will have an op- 
portunity to determine whether he 
will continue in that field. He has 
had time, during the freshman year, 
to learn its possibilities and to try 
himself out for a year in it. The 
members of the faculty have also be- 
ceme acquainted with him and to 
some extent, they have learned to 
know his possibilities in that subject 
and his aptitude for it. On the basis 
of all of these facts, it is possible to 
make a final decision at the end of 
the freshman year, either to continue 
preparation for that teaching field or 
to select some other field. The teach- 
ers college may decide that it is not 
best for the student to continue in 
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that field, and in that case, it may 
be arranged that the introductory 
year’s work which has been taken can 
be applied in some other curriculum 
as an elective so that the student will 
suffer no loss of time. 

The overview of the school system 
may be conducted in connection with 
the study of two topics: (a) The 
School System and Its Organization 
and Opportunities; (b) Survey of 
Teaching and Final Selection of 
Teaching Field. Perhaps one. or two 
hours a week through a term may be 
devoted to each of these topics. 

4. Each student should be urged 
to participate in some allied activity 
each year to the extent of at least 
one hour each week and all students 
should be encouraged to hecome com- 
petent in at least one activity such 
as athletics; dramatics; debating; 
public speaking; music, journalism, 
including membership on the staff of 
the college newspaper or the college 
annual. 

Teacher-education curricula need 
to be very specific and most of the 
work should be required after the 
teaching objective is chosen. Free 
electives in the ordinary sense of the 
word have little piace in such a pro- 
gram. There may be, however, a lim- 
ited number of free electives. They 
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may be selected for any one of sev- 
eral purposes, namely: to give a lim- 
ited familiarity with one or more 
other fields in which the student is 
interested; to follow any subject fur- 
ther than is required by the curricu- 
lum which the student is pursuing; 
to remedy deficiencies or omissions in 
the student’s early education.  Stu- 
dents should have careful guidance in 
the selection of such electives which 
ordinarily will belong to the student 
life core. 

In this manner the work of the 
four principal constituents of the 
teacher-education curriculum may be 
carried forward in the processes of 
preparing teachers in order to pro- 
duce a cultured and _ professionally 
educated body of teachers. 

The suggestions made in this ar- 
ticle are presented not as something 
final and proved to be best but as 
tentative proposals in regard to a 
manner of organizing teacher-educa- 
tion curricula and especially to open 
the question for discussion. They 
have reference chiefly to four-year 
curricula. It is believed that the pres- 
ent two-year curricula, in the very 
near future, must be replaced by min- 
imum four-year curricula for ll 
teachers. 





Two Committees Present Reports 


LEGISLATION 


Submitted by Committee on Legislation to 
the Representative Assembly of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


The Present Crisis 
@ EDUCATION is facing a crisis in IIli- 


nois. In the name of economy our public 
schools are being curtailed so drastically 
that free education is in dire peril. Essen- 
tial school activities have been eliminated, 
efficient school systems have been greatly 
weakened, and educational standards that it 
has taken years to establish have been low- 
ered or discarded over night. This condition 
has been brought about largely because our 
schools have been made the scapegoat for 
political extravagance, waste, and graft—a 
condition altogether too prevalent. 

This situation must be met and overcome 
by the organized teachers, school officials, 
and other friends of education led by officers 
that have vision, courage, faith, perseverance, 
and enthusiasm. The present crisis in edu- 
cational affairs demands that such leaders 
be drafted if we are to stem the tide of 
reaction. 


Two Causes of The Present Crisis 


Two of the causes of our present educa- 
tional crisis are: First: The evermounting 
load of taxation has finally become unbear- 
able because of inequalities and omissions 
in assessments and greatly reduced incomes. 
Our schools, as innocent bystanders, have 
received the full force of blows aimed at ex- 
travagance, waste and graft in public office 
by the justly enraged taxpayers. 

Second: Our tax system in Illinois is anti- 
quated and inefficient. Forty billions of 
taxable property in the state and only eight 
billions upon the tax books of the state. We 
must modernize our oxcart system of taxa- 
tion so that we can spread the load more 
equitably. This can be done by finding new 
sources of taxation, and then by making 
these new sources bear their fair share of 
the load. This is our only hope for securing 
the necessary funds to properly finance an 
adequate school program. In this task of 


securing new sources of revenue the teach- 
ers have a vital interest, and must take an 
important if not a leading part. 

To this end we submit for your consider- 
ation the following legislative program and 
recommend its approval as a basis for school 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Education as a Crime Deterrent 


By LEWIS E. LAWES, Warden, Sing Sing Prison 


© IT IS with pleasure that I shelve, 

temporarily, the mundane _prob- 
lems of penal administration, to give 
expression to my views on a happier 
but equally vital topic—education. 
My only authority so to express niy- 
self lies in the circumstance that we 
of the prisons have something of a 
corner on those technically known as 
“failures”—failures in school, fail- 
ures in Society. Generally more im- 
portant than our duties as jailers is 
the task of halting the retrogression 
of those whose character or training 
was unequal te the burden imposed 
by life. Our effort and purpose is to 
re-route this type of individual into 
the direction of constructive human 
endeavor. To attain our object, re- 
habilitation of character and talents 
is requisite. 

The social bankrupt should not be 
discharged from prison with the same 
character and viewpoint de‘iciencies 
that handicapped him in his previous 
cisastrous contact with Soc‘eiy. Thus, 
in studying and analyzing a prisoner 
with a view to assisting him, his early 
schooling and environment influences 
are investigated. It has been interest- 
ing to note the close relationship that 
exists between scholastic failure and 
subsequent inability to cope with so- 
cial and economic problems. 

Until recently, the processes of ed- 
ucation in certain sections of the 
country have been merely the expos- 
ure of the pupil to a proper and 
goodly amount of education. The re- 
calcitrant pupil was prodded a bit, 
disciplined perhaps, but if he per- 
sisted in his tendency to repulse ef- 
forts made in his behalf, he was given 
up as a “bad job.” The general re- 
sult was that individuals of this sort 
usually left school to go to work. It 
was thought that a youngster who did 
not adapt himself to “book learning” 
would, per se, be good at manual or 
mechanical employment. Unfortu- 
nately, the very character element 
which impeded the subject’s scholastic 
career was almost certain likewise to 
handicap him or her in any other 
field of endeavor, no matter how sim- 
ple or unintellectual it might be. 
This more or less general policy of 





standardized and inflexible educa- 
tional curriculum has a parallel in 
the prisons of yesteryear. Criminals, 
apprehended and sent to penal insti- 
tutions for punishment and correction, 
were regarded as so many units to be 
dosed with varying degrees of the 
same medicine and dumped back to 
resume their usually nefarious opera- 
tions upon Society. This procedure 
and policy towards pupils of both 
school and prison may be likened to 
a physician who awaits his patients 
with a spoon and a large bottle of 
some general prescription. As they 
pass before him, afflicted with all the 
various ills and aches existent, he 
doles out different quantities of the 
same medicine, the amounts commen- 
surate with each respective illness. 
Efficaciously, this would be poor 
medical practice. And it was poor 
practice in prisons and in schools. 

Regimentation is the most stulti- 
fying condition in the field of penol- 
ogy. Each criminal represents a dif- 
ferent problem. He must be studied 
and diagnosed and penalized differ- 
ently and in a manner that will meet 
his or her respective needs. Dealing 
with inmates individually instead of 
en masse has accomplished much in 
the solution of our major problems. 
Likewise, I believe that this individual 
analysis applies in the realm of edu- 
cation. In a class of students there 
are not merely the “average” worker, 
the “bright” and the “dull” ones. 
Fach is an individual and distinctly 
different person. Perhaps under the 
old order the maximum of potentiality 
was not drawn from the so-called 
“bright” ones, since their obvious 
comparative relation to the others of 
the class lowered the standard, and 
minimized the effort. Consequently, 
the “dull” ones were submerged by 
the ignominy of their status and were 
unlikely to respond to routine prod- 
dings. In this way, regimentation 
automatically squeezed out those who 
fell below whatever standards were 
normal to that particular group. The 
chaff was expelled from the “good 
meal.” 

Let us observe, for a moment, the 
recent methods of large industrial 








Considerable profit has 
been salvaged by the rehabilitation 
and utilization of theretofore useless 
waste products which, after having 


concerns. 


been intelligently treated, became 
useful and valuable by-products. 
There is no doubt that much of value 
could be salvaged for Society if a 
special study and analysis of the defi- 
ciencies of the school’s waste-product 
(the scholastic failure) could be 
made. Such a movement is gaining 
momentum in many progressive and 
truly social- minded educational 
groups. To attain realization the vi- 
tal step is the substitution of the regi- 
mented dissemination of education by 
an aggressive policy of instructing the 
individual for his particular needs. 

A policy of this type will require 
a closer study and diagnosis of the 
individual, and the introduction of an 
extremely mobile and adjustable cur- 
riculum. 

Of greatest importance are the re- 
quirements of the so-called “back- 
ward” pupils. This group is espe- 
cially amenable to criminal influences. 
Many crimes are the direct results 
of a mental or psychological complex 
which emanates from the individual’s 
cognizance of his mediocrity and re- 
sultant lack of prestige. Lacking 
legitimate capabilities which would 
give him standing in the eyes of his 
associates, he often permits his re- 
bellion against this condition to take 
the form of sensational and vicious 
criminality. This was exemplified in 
the cases of recent “Two-gun” and 
“Three-gun” front page characters. 
In practically every person there are 
hidden capabilities which, if studied 
and cultivated, can be brought out to 
the benefit of both the individual and 
Society. Usually, development in 
only one activity is necessary. The 
result of a carefully planned and di- 
rected stimulation will do many 
things for the pupil. It will strength- 
en his confidence, elevate his general 
morale, and tend to influence him to 
redouble his efforts toward legitimate 
attainment and raise the levels of all 
his forms of endeavor. 

I believe that the most important 
division of the educational field is 
the task of rendering the individual 
coherent, verbally and upon paper. 
It is a glaringly patent fact that most 














of those who come to prison are prac- 
tically unintelligible, orally and in 
writing. This condition is often the 
strongest basis for the “inferiority 
complex” type. It is this incoherency, 
this inability to adequately express 
themselves to their associates, the fu- 
tile impotency in verbal and written 
intercourses, which frequently nullifies 
whatever useful faculties and worthy 
impulses they may possess. I am 
strongly in favor of a greater degree 
of attention being paid to the devel- 
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opment of coherency in the student. 

A glance at the records, as consti- 
tuted by five hundred consecutive 
prison cases, sheds light upon the in- 
fluence of even regimented education 
upon the nature of crimes committed. 
As the following table demonstrates, 
the more vicious offenses appear to 
be more numerous with individuals 
whose scholastic careers were brief; 
the antithesis apparently being true 
of those who stayed longer at their 


books: 





SING SING PRISON—1932 
Five Hundred Consecutive Cases 

































































Forgery || Larceny | Bugamy 
Embezzlem't\and Non-| and Holdu, 
Financial | Violent Sex Assault | Murder 
Scholastic Allainment Defaleat'n | Thefis | Crimes | Burglary, Etc. Manslir. | Msc.| Total 
Convicts Who Left School 
Before 6th Grade._................... ll 67 19 42 80 4 2 225 
Convicts Who Finished 
Grammar School........................ 7 30 7 34 27 2 4 lll 
Convicts Who Attended High 
School 1 Year. .ceccaecee-eeeon--- 12 25 3 13 17 0 1/7 
Convicts Who Attended High 
School 2 Years .........0eceee---- 7 4 4 7 16 0 o | 48 
Convicts Who Graduated from 
High School.....................-- 7 5 l 2 6 0 1 | 22 
Convicts Who Entered 
i Ne 5 10 0 1 1 1 o | 18 
Convicts Who Graduated 
EET ; 3 1 1 0 0 0 0 5 
The above will demonstrate the clusively by (or to be rectified 
verity of two relative facts: (a) that through) any one agency. Religion, 
criminal characteristics are not as li- education, environment, recreational 
able to gain a foothold with the scho- supervision, proper hygiene, and 


lastic success as with the individual 
who resisted educational influences, 
and (b) that extensive schooling re- 
duces the viciousness in the individual 
who, despite all wholesome influences, 
is headed for a prison cell. 

In the realizaticn of the high im- 
portance of education as a factor in 
the prevention of crime, we must not 
lose sight of the intrinsic fact that 
crime is a force in itself, emanating 
from a combination of circumstance- 
deficiencies and not produced ex- 


many other elements all have a mu- 
tual responsibility in the obviation of 
anti-social potentialities. A coordi- 
nated, intelligent development of each, 
with varying intensity and specific 
treatment to match the needs of the 
individual, during the impressionable 
adolescent period, will accomplish 
great benefits in the prevention and 
eradication of that cancerous growth 
afflicting mankind, known to us as— 


CRIME. 





Human Stupidity 


@ MANY a man has concluded that 

other people are incurably stupid, 
particularly his wife’s relatives. Often 
quoted is the observation of one of 
America’s cynics, to the effect that 
no one ever lost money because of 
underestimating the intelligence of 
the general population. Deplorable 
as the abysmal ignorance and all 
around ineptitude may be, the char- 
acteristic reaction to their display is 
a secret satisfaction that thanks God 


By ROBERT B. BROWNE 
University of Illinois 


that one is not as other people appear 
to be. 

The Greeks had it that “against stu- 
pidity the gods themselves strive in 
vain,” which elevates the condition to 
antiquity. Because of its age, stu- 
pidity must have a considerable his- 
tory, (all history may be simply its 
record) and Walter B. Pitkin attempts 
to bring such history into review. 
Rather, to be more precise, he at- 
tempts an introduction to the history of 
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human stupidity and, being limited to 
a single volume, he calls this introduc- 
tion a “short” one (a mere five hun- 
dred and fifty-four large pages) .* 

Mr. Pitkin begins with the assertion 
that he is an incorrigible optimist, 
one of the few remaining on earth. 
Readers may remember him for his 
cheerful “Twilight of the American 
Mind.” Our optimist parades before 
our eyes a long succession of case 
studies of human obtuseness, in al- 
most gossipy detail, covering about 
the complete range of human behav- 
ior. He tells us, somewhat wistfully, 
that he had to abridge the work after 
the preparation of the original manu- 
script, omitting 125,000 words, in- 
cluding in the “cut” 10,000 words on 
Beethoven, and sketches of the Ro- 
manoffs, of bureaucrats, business men, 
peddlers, bankers, gamblers and sim- 
ple suckers. Many notables assisted 
the author in the collection of illus- 
trative material. 

The book is very much worth read- 
ing. It is lively in tone, provocative, 
sarcastic but not maliciously so. Of 
special interest to teachers are the 
references to the evidences of a com- 
plete lack of intelligence in connec- 
tion with the schools. The author 
asserts that one is all too inclined to 
fix the blame and responsibility on 
teachers alone in making criticisms 
on our school system. Throughout 
the country even our best teachers are 
infinitely handicapped by the tradi- 
tions and dogmas of group regulation 
on the one hand and by our cultural 
panic on the other. The high school 
has become the civic center for the 
rising generation of job hunters, hus- 
band hunters, and society strivers; a 
combination of workshop, dance hall, 
beauty parlor, and _ matrimonial 
agency. This, the author believes, is 
the consequence of a demand on the 
part of American taxpayers that boys 
be trained so that they can step di- 
rectly from the school into paying 
jobs. The teachers must be compliant 
and docile, yielding to supervision 
and regulations often stupid and ir- 
relevant. 

I especially recommend this book 
to teachers who are looking for some 
reading over the Christmas holidays. 
Its principal value lies in the fact 
that it is provoking—often irritating 
one into thinking. 





*Pitkin, Walter B. A Swort Intropuction To THE 
History or Human Srvupmrry. New York, 1932. 
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The Annual Meeting 


@ THE 79th annual meeting of the I. S. T. A. will be held 

in Springfield the last of this month. You will find 
the program and other information concerning the meet- 
ing elsewhere in this magazine. We are publishing also 
the resolutions and the legislative program to be sub- 
mitted by the committees on these subjects for considera- 
tion and action by the Representative Assembly. These 
various things are published for the information particu- 
larly of those teachers who are to be delegates from the 
several local divisions to sit in the Representative As- 
sembly and attend to the business of the Association and 
determine its policies for the next year. A careful read- 
ing and study of these subjects now by those who are to 
come as delegates will prevent confusion and loss of 
time at the meeting and should promote prompt and wise 
decisions. 





Importance of Meeting 


® NEARLY all recent discussions of the problems of edu- 

cation contain some such expression as “our schools 
are facing a crisis,” or “our schools are passing through 
a crisis,” or “our schools must make adjustments both 
to limited finances and to modern needs.” In this criti- 
cal time of unrest, change, broken-down revenue system, 
and uncertain future, our delegates must make decisions 
in regard to policies and programs for the next year. 
School districts are without funds, curricula are being 
curtailed, many teachers are unpaid, school equipment is 
—but why recite the harrowing details? They are al- 
ready too well known to our readers. The question is: what 
can we do to remedy conditions? To answer this question 
will require sober, serious thought and wise decisions by 
the members of our Representative Assembly. In this 
time of crisis our annual meeting is of extreme impor- 
tance to teachers, to children, and to education in general. 





Spirit of the Meeting 


® ILLINOIS is a big populous state. It contains many 

contrasts,—social, industrial, economic, political, 
geographic, and ethnographic. In our fiercely individual- 
istic and competitive age, these contrasts have often 
caused competing interests and conflicting purposes. Co- 
operation for the general welfare and the general diffu- 
sion among the people of progress, prosperity, education, 
and culture have been retarded or prevented by strife 
among special interests, groups, parties, nationalities, and 
localities. Probably the teachers in our state organiza- 
tion have been freer than any other state-wide group from 
the sins of competition, contention, and conflict of pur- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


poses among themselves. We are learning that, although 
school conditions may vary in different parts of the state, 
our educational system is fundamentally a state system, 
governed by state laws made by a state legislature. We 
realize that, although it may occasionally be necessary 
to enact laws for some certain city or locality, the power 
of the legislature to do this is extremely limited, and 
that some of our difficulties have been produced by at- 
tempted special legislatione We are learning that as 
members of a state organization we must be sincere in 
our desire for good schools everywhere in the state and 
an equality of educational opportunity up to a reasonably 
high standard for all the children in the state. There- 
fore, the atmosphere of our annual meeting must be per- 
meated by a spirit of mutual helpfulness and cooperation, 
of good will and constructive purpose. Delegates should 
feel free, of course, to give clear expression to definite 
ideas and principles, and to criticize principles, policies, 
platforms, and programs presented, but always in a 
friendly, tolerant and constructive attitude and manner. 
Let us all help each other and all or any part of the 
state that needs help and thus work toward perfect co- 
operation in action and equality in results and school 
conditions. 





Preparing for Legislative Campaign 
@ THE General Assembly, which is the supreme board 
of education in the state, will convene just one week 
after our annual meeting. This legislative body has ab- 
solute authority to make or unmake all rules, regulations, 
and laws governing schools. It can create, change, or 
abolish school boards, school districts, and school tax 
rates. During the coming session many bills, probably 
100 or more, will be introduced which if enacted will 
vitally affect schools, teachers, and children. Some of 
these bills will be good and constructive, and some will 
be destructive or dangerous. But they will all need watch- 
ing; for a good bill may be quickly changed by amend- 
ment into a useless or dangerous one. All sorts of inter- 
ests will have all kinds of ideas and plans for changing, 
improving, or cheapening the school system. In this 
time of financial panic and hysterical retrenchment, great 
care must be taken by the friends of education to pro- 
mote reasonable and advisable economies and to prevent 
overcrowding of schoolrooms, elimination of necessary 
teachers, excessive reductions in salary, and the harmful 
curtailment of curricula and necessary school activities. 
All this means that in our deliberations we must keep 
clear minds and come to true conclusions. We must pro- 
duce a mildly progressive program, and must prepare 
to defend present helpful laws against repeal and harm- 
ful amendment. (Continued on page 122) 
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Two Committees Present Reports 


(Continued from page 106) 


legislation to be enacted by the Fifty-eighth 
General Assembly: 


First: NEW SOURCES OF REVENUE 


(a) That a Selective Sales Tax be enacted 
placing a tax upon Tobacco, Beverages, 
Cosmetics, Perfumes, Jewelry, Admissions, 
Stock Transfers, Grain Futures, etc., the 
revenue derived therefrom to be used to in- 
crease the State School Fund. 

(b) That a Corporation Income Tax of 
2% on net incomes of all corporations doing 
business within the state be enacted, the 
revenue therefrom to be uesd to increase 
the State School Fund. 

(c) That we advocate an amendment to 
the present Constitution of Illinois to re- 
move the restriction that prohibits a grad- 
uated State Income Tax and other modern 
forms and methods of taxation. 


Second: THE STATE SCHOOL FUND 
(a) That the State School Fund be in- 


creased from new sources of revenue until 
it shall equal at least one-fourth of the 
total expenditures of our public school 
system, in. order to provide a fund ample 
for equalization purposes. 

(b) That claims upon the Common School 
Fund other than general pupil attendance 
apportionments be taken from the total fund 
rather than the separate county allotments; 
provided, that pension allotments apply only 
to such territory as benefits therefrom. 

(c) Since a high school course today is 
recognized by all as part of a good common 
school education, we believe that our high 
schools should be included in State Support 
as well as our elementary schools, and we 
urge that, as soon as the funds available 
to the state are adequate for that purpose, 
the high schools be so included. 


Third: BETTER SUPPORT FOR OUR 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


We urge that legislation be enacted to 
give the same administrative freedom to the 
state teachers colleges as is at present en- 
joyed by the University of Illinois and also 
that the financial support of the state teach- 
ers colleges shall be on a par with the finan- 
cial support given to the preparation of 
teachers in the University of Illinois. 


Fourth: ESTABLISHMENT OF LARGER 
TERRITORIAL UNITS FOR SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 
That larger territorial units for school 

taxation and administration be established; 
that the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity by larger school district units be pro- 
moted by a reasonable grant of state aid for 
helping to meet transportation costs and part 
of the loss occasioned by abandoning school 
buildings; and that provision be made for 
changing abnormal high-school district 
boundaries, retaining proper safeguards to 
prevent the efficiency of present high-school 
districts from being impaired. 


Fifth: TUITION FOR NON-HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS 
Since it is manifestly unfair that our or- 
ganized high school districts should not re- 
ceive from the non-high school territory full 
payment of the per capita cost of educating 
the -young people who reside in the non-high 


school territory, we believe the present law 
should be amended in such a way as to guar- 
antee the levy of a sufficient tax in the non- 
high school territory so that it will meet 
the full cost of educating the young people 
who become tuition pupils from the non- 
high school territory. 


Sixth: SPECIAL FOR CHICAGO TEACH- 
ERS 


That we support the bill prepared for Chi- 
cago teachers to protect their tenure and pen- 
sion rights in case their financial necessities 
compel them or any of them to cease teach- 
ing, and whatever other legislation for Chi- 
cago teachers that may be recommended by 
the Chicago Division, and approved by this 
Committee. . 


Seventh: EMERGENCY FINANCE 


That legislation be enacted permitting 
school districts of not more than 200,000 pop- 
ulation to issue bonds for current indebted- 
ness existing only on December 31 and June 
30 of the next two fiscal school years, but 
not to exceed 5% of the last assessed val- 
uation. 


Eighth: ALLOCATION OF COLLECTIONS 


We recommend legislation to compel allo- 
cation of delinquent taxes, when collected, 
to the uses for which they were levied. 


Official Representative 

To help carry out this legislative program, 
we hereby designate our secretary, Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Moore, our official representative, and 
authorize him to represent us in all matters 
of legislation, but working of course under 
the general direction of this committee or its 
executive committee of three; and we in- 
struct him not only to prepare the necessary 
bills to cover this program of legislation but, 
after their introduction, to support and de- 
fend them in every way possible. We also 
urge the entire State Teachers Association 
and all its individual members to give him 
and this committee their full and active 
support in our efforts to translate this pro- 
gram into law. 


Committee Meetings 

We recommend that this committee meet 
as soon after the Fifty-eighth General As- 
sembly convenes as the chairman deems ad- 
visable, and that it meet thereafter once 
each month or oftener if thought advisable 
by the chairman. 

Respectfully submitted, __ 
N. M. Mason, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Submitted by Committee on’ Resolutions to 
the Representative Assembly of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 
Financial Support of Education 
@ All our great statesmen have recognized 
the fact that a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people is necessary in a 
democracy, and that it is a proper and nec- 
essary function of the State to provide good 
educational facilities for all its children for 
its own self-preservation and for the general 
public welfare. Therefore, our common 
school system is a very necessary institution 


and must be as liberally supported at all 
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times as the financial ability of the people 
will permit. 

The present financial crisis should teach 
school administrators to continue to prac- 
tice all economies that do not lower effi- 
ciency. The utmost care, however, must be 
used in making retrenchments and curtail- 
ments so as not to rob any child of his full 
heritage, a good school every year of his 
school age, and so as not to deprive the 
State of the fullness of good citizenship that 
results from propér education. ? 

We deplore the fact that in many districts 
retrenchment of costs has reduced teachers’ 
salaries below both the real ability of the 
district to pay and a fair compensation for 
their service. Unless this condition is soon 
improved, we fear the schools will deterio- 
rate and their educational efficiency will be 
reduced. We earnestly request the public 
to give much thought to this problem of 
financing the schools, and we request our 
own members to continue their demonstra- 
tion of loyalty by giving the very best service 
possible at all times and under whatever 
conditions they continue to work. 

We believe in equality of educational op- 
portunity for all children regardless of place 
of residence, capacity, or handicaps, and 
urge that sufficient state aid be granted to 
local districts to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities up to reasonably high standards. 
To this end we strongly recommend that the 
state common school fund be increased until 
it shall equal at least one-fourth the cost 
of the public schools. As soon as this fund 
is sufficiently increased, it should be used 
as an equalizing factor in secondary as well 
as elementary education. 

Liberal financial support should be given 
by the State to the University of Illinois and 
to the State Teachers’ Colleges, and we urge 


-that the latter should be given the same ad- 


ministrative freedom as the former. 

We recommend that payment be made in 
full for the cost of tuition of pupils attend- 
ing high school from non-high school dis- 
tricts. 


Tax Law Improvement and 
Enforcement 


We believe that other sources of revenue 
ought to be used to lessen the taxes on 
property for the support of schools. Since, 
however, the general property tax will be 
continued indefinitely as the basic support 
for the public schools, we insist that the 
laws governing the assessment of property 
and the collection of taxes be improved and 
perfected. The taxation laws ought to be 
enforced; and we urge the executive depart- 
ments of the state and local governments to 
be more vigorous in enforcing the tax laws 
and suppressing tax strikes and other fla- 
grant violations. 


Law Enforcement in General 


We urge all teachers to do their utmost 
to develop in their pupils a thorough respect 
for the Constitution, the law, and orderly 
government. We stand for the impartial en- 
forcement of all laws, and we urge all pub- 
lic officials to perform fully their duties in 
such rigid and impartial enforcement in or- 
der to help us teach respect for law and 
orderly government. 


A Problem of Education 


We believe that many of our present prob- 
lems, such as the increase in crime, unem- 
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ployment, and extreme poverty among large 
numbers of people, are caused by the viola- 
tion of certain natural social laws and ethi- 
cal principles. We believe, therefore, that 
the time has come when education must 
give more and more attention and effort to 
social science, moral training, and charac- 
ter development. 


Larger Administrative Units and 
District Boundaries 

We believe that larger territorial units 
for school taxation and administration should 
be established; that the equalization of ed- 
ucational opportunity by larger school units 
be promoted by a reasonable grant of state 
aid for helping to meet transportation costs 
and a part of the loss occasioned through 
abandoning school buildings; and that pro- 
vision be made for changing abnormal high 
school district boundaries with safeguards 
to prevent the efficiency of present high 
school districts from being impaired. 


Professional Growth and Standards 


The ultimate success of the school de- 
pends upon the preparation, character, and 
methods of the teacher. We recommend, 
therefore, to our members the practice of 
constant study for professional growth. 
Since there is now a surplus. of legally cer- 
tified teachers while many highly qualified 
teachers cannot obtain positions, and since 
the efficiency of the schools and the educa- 
tional welfare of the children would be en- 
hanced by having the best qualified teachers 
employed, we recommend that as soon as 
practicable the minimum training require- 
ments for certification be increased. 


International Relations 


We believe in international understand- 
ing and goodwill. We commend the activi- 
ties of the World Federation of Education 
Associations and heartily endorse its program 
for promoting world understanding. We 
recommend that the Pact of Paris be taught 
in the schools, and we urge the universal 
observance of International Goodwill Day 
on May 18, the anniversary of the opening 
of the Hague Tribunal. 


Radio for Education 


We are opposed to the monopoly of the 
use of radio by commercial, advertising, and 
entertainment interests; therefore, we_rec- 
ommend that Federal legislation be enacted 
that will assign to educational institutions 
and to government educational agencies a 
liberal share of all radio broadcasting chan- 
nels which are or may become available to 
the United States so as to provide satisfac- 
tory educational service to the general pub- 
lic. — 

Defense of Good Laws 

The present teachers’ pension and’ retire- 
ment fund law and all other good laws that 
have been enacted for the benefit of teach- 
ers or pupils must be defended and pre- 
served.in this time of frenzied retrenchment, 
and until improved laws can be agreed to 
im presented by the teachers or other 
riends of edycation. 3 . 


Child Welfare 

We commend the careful studies and 
thoughtful deliberations of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection; 
and we commend to our members a tareful 
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study of the detailed reports of its subcom- 
mittees and of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations contained therein. 


Public Understanding of Our Problems 


We realize that the common schools be- 
long to the public, are paid for by the pub- 
lic, and are for the benefit of the public. 
But we tealize also that on the teachers 
falls the burden of composing curricula, ad- 
ministering the affairs, performing the func- 
tions, and planning for the improvement of 
the schools. Therefore, teachers should 
make it_a constant practice to inform the 
public of the purposes, practices, and achieve- 
ments of the schools so as to win the jn- 
telligent and sympathetic support of the pub- 
lic. Since many of-our problems are state- 
wide and can be remedied only by legis- 
lation by the state legislature, our citizens 
should be educated to take a state-wide as 
well as a local community view of education. 


Teacher Organizations 


In this time’ of economic stress and strain 
and unsettled condition of school finances, 
a strong, unified, and harmonious organi- 
zation of teachers is needed as never be- 
fore. It is difficult to make progress even 
with such organization; but without it much 
ground that hasbeen gained would be lost. 
It is difficult also to hold our full member- 
ship in such times; but all teachers must 
be brought to realize that the time and 
money devoted to the organization is a really 
necessary expenditure. Therefore, we urge 
all our members to keep up their enrollment 
in local, state, and national organizations 
and to recommend such enrollment to non- 
members. 


Understanding of State Association 


We believe that the teachers throughout 
the state should have an intelligent and ef- 
fective interest in the work of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, and to that end 
we instruct the president to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to work with the executive 
committees of the divisions of the State As- 
sociation and with the county superintend- 
ents of the state to make a plan by which 
speakers may appear on the programs of 
the division meetings and county institutes 
for the purpose of informing teachers con- 
cerning the State Association, its problems 
and achievements. 


Official Representative 

We commend the practice of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation in making the secretary 
of the State Teachers Association its official 
representative to support and defend good 
educational measures and to oppose unde- 
sirable measures at the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. We urge our entire mem- 
bership to give our present efficient secre- 
tary, R. C. Moore, their support and coop- 
eration. : 


Welcome, Teachers of America 

The National Education Association will 
hold its 7lst annual meeting in Chicago the 
first week of next July. We welcome the 
teachers of America to our state and its me- 
tropolis; we shall help prepare a program 
both instructive and inspiring; and we com- 
mend to them the Century of Progress Ex- 
position for their entertainment in addition 
to what the teachers of Illinois may be able 
to provide. 


Ht 
Thanks for Good Service 


We express our gratitude to the executive 
committee and other officers of the Associa- 
tion for the program provided for this an- 
nual meeting, to all those who appeared 
on the program, and to the Hon. William J. 
Stratton, Secretary of State, for his permis- 
sion and arrangements for our use of the 
Centennial Building. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. Birancne Preste, Chairman. 





The Supervisor and the 
Curriculum 


@ A REAL supervisor exercises an in- 
fluence upon the teachers which is 
conducive to richness of experiencing 
which in turn is productive of growth. 
He knows how to share fruitfully some 
of his own personal interests and thus 
awaken new interests in the teachers. 
His hobbies may prove stimulating. 
It is his privilege to suggest lines of 
action, raise stimulating questions, go 
with teachers on excursions, encour- 
age further study and travel, and in 
many ways be a source of stimulus 
and suggestion which will encourage 
teachers to go on and make attempts 
at things which they would otherwise 
scarcely have felt possible. To see 
possibilities in another is a gift. To 
help one realize the possibilities lying 
within him is a great service. To 
lead one to do that which to him seems 
impossible is genuine leadership. 

Our teachers now in our schools 
did not in their preparation for their 
work have the opportunity to acquire 
all the abilities herein suggested, but 
many of these can yet be developed. 
A good teacher is one who is himself 
growing. The work of the supervisor 
is to stimulate this growth along lines 
that will be fruitful in fostering 
greater abilities and that will enable 
the teacher to find greater richness 
in living. 

To the measure that one lives fully 
himself can he bring fullness of life 
to those with whom he lives. In look- 
ing ahead for teachérs we must look 
for ways in which we may promote 
growth and greater richness in living 
for those who teach. 

—Lois Correy Mossman, Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, before the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, N.-E. A., Washington, D. C. 
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Seventy-Ninth Annual Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 


PROGRAM 


Centennial Building, Springfield, December 27, 28 & 29, 1932 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Evening, December 27 


8:00—Association Singing-_---..-.------- Directed by Miss Lula Kilpatrick 
8:15—Presentation of Gevel.........---......-...- r. George A. Schwebel 
8:25—Greetings from the President__...----.-------------- Mr. J. R. Skiles 
8:40—Appointment of Committees by the President. 

8:50—Address, “Our American Educational Creed”_~---~~--- President Harry 


Woodburn Chase, U. of I 
Immediately after adjournment the Committee on Nominations will meet 
in the front of the Auditorium, Miss A. Lulu Hill, Chairman. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 28 


8:45—Call to order by the President-........------------- Mr. J. R. Skiles 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 
9:00—Seating of Delegates. 


OE 2 ee Mr. Robert C. Moore 
9:40—Report of Director of Research_.........-..-------- Mr. L. R. Grimm 
10:00—Report of Director of N. E. A..--------------- Mr. A. L. Whittenberg 
10:30—Association Singing-......----------~--- Directed by Miss Kilpatrick 


10:40—Report of Committee to Write Pension Bill__._.Mr. N. M. Mason, Chm. 
11:00—Report of Committee on Resolutions__-_- Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chm. 
11:45—New Business. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 28 





1:30—Association Singing....................- Directed by Miss Kilpatrick 
1:45—Report of Committee on Nominations__-..-_-~ Miss A. Lulu Hill, Chm. 

J. R. SKILES Election of Officers. 
President. 1.S.T.A 2:00—Report of Committee on Legislation--_.---_- Mr. N. M. Mason, Chm. 
FORGONE, 1.9.1.7. 2:40—Presentation of Office Clock_.----.---_- Miss Mary Margaret Roach. 
2:50—Report of Treasurer...........-....-.------------~---------------==----==-------------=--= Mr. Charles McIntosh 
$:00—Address, “Teachers and Social Planning”._....-..-------~..~..-~--.-----~----------~-------- Mr. Karl E. Guenther 


3:5@—New and Unfinished Business. 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Evening, December 28 
7:45—Musical Recital by Male Quartette..........---- 5 5. nnn enn ee cn ewes ennecee The Chicago Singers 


8:40—Address, “The Schools and the Social Order”_-..-..-------------- 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn 


Announcements and Adjournment. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29 
8:45—Association Singing-......------------~-- Directed by Miss Kilpatrick 
9:00—Report of Committee on Teacher Training-.-......---------~---- 
Mr. Karl W. Adams, Chairman 


9:20—Report of Committee on State School Fund_-_--.-.-.---------~-- 
st eile tieiaaiasiditiannamambiiiaiaaacmdanbnntenion Mr. J. B. McManus, Chairman 
9:45—Report of Pupils’ Reading Circle......-- Mr. D. F, Nickols, Chairman 


10:00—Report of Committee on Larger District Unit_Mr. B. C. Moore, Chairman 
10:30—Report of Auditing Committee. 
10:40—Report of Committee on Appropriations___Miss A. Lulu Hill, Chairman 
11:00—Report of Board of Directors.__......------ Mr. J. R. Skiles, Chairman 
11:30—New and Unfinished Business. 


Adjournment. 
vvwvy 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 

No program has been arranged for this section, but it will hold a brief 
session at the close of the meeting of the County Superintendents’ Association 
on Tuesday afternoon. 

Board of Directors Meeting 

The Board of Directors of the L.S.T.A. will meet in Room 532 of the 

Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 10 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, December 27. 
Committee Meetings 

The Committee on Appropriations will meet in Parlor I of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel at 3:00 p. m. on Tuesday, December 27. All members should 
be present as this will probably be the only meeting of this committee before 
the report is to be made to the Representative Assembly. 


The Committee on Teacher Training will meet in Parlor H of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel at 2:30 p. m. on Tuesday, December 27. 7 MRS. F. BLANCHE PREBLE 
All members should be present if possible. Chairman, Executive Committee 


Meetings of other committees are subject to call by the chairman. 
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December, 1932 


@ FOR tke information of the division 

delegates and other members of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, we are pub- 
lishing the program and following facts 
about the annual meeting of the association 
to be held in Springfield the last of this 
month. 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has been 
selected as the headquarters of the associa- 
tion during the meeting. Teachers may 
enroll there and receive badges during the 
afternoon of Tuesday, December 27, up to 
6 o'clock. After that the registration office 
will be moved to the south hallway of the 
Centennial Building. 


Membership 

Membership is open to 
engaged in educational work. 

The payment of the annual fee of two 
dollars will entitle you to attend all sessions 
of the annual meeting, and also to one year’s 
subscription to the Ittrnors TeacHer, the 
official organ of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

All those who have paid membership fees 
in any of the Division meetings since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year will be furnished admis- 
sion badges free of any other charge if they 
present their receipts to the Treasurer or 
enrolling officer. Bring your receipts. 


all 


who are 


Place of Meeting 


All sessions will be held in the auditorium 
at the south end of the Centennial Building. 


Who Are the Delegates? 


The delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing Com- 
mittee. These are the members of the pres- 
ent State Association Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Legislation, and Resolutions, 
elected by their respective Divisions this 
year 1932. See directory on this page. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State Associa- 
tion. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divisions. 
These are the presidents elected by the 
several Divisions this year, 1932, to serve 
next year, 1933, as presidents, but this year 
as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by 
each of the Divisions on a basis of one 
delegate for every 100 members or major 
fraction thereof enrolled this year. These 
are the delegates appointed this year. If 
any delegate cannot attend the State meet- 
ing, he should assign his duties to some 
regularly appointed alternate who can and 
will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


A reduction to one and one-half fares by 
the Central Passenger Association and one 
and one-third fares by the Western Pas- 
senger Association on the “Certificate Plan” 
will apply for members (also dependent 
members of their families) attending the 
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Program, General Information for 


Delegates, Directory of Officers, etc. 


meeting of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation to be held in Springfield on Decem- 
ber 27-29. The arrangement will apply to 
all the territory in Ilinois and to all the 
steam roads and to the Illinois Terminal 
System. 

When you purchase your ticket to Spring- 
field, pay full fare one way, and, if it is 75 
cents or more, ask for a certificate. If the 
agent has no certificate, take a receipt. Get 





Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn 


@ DR. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, Pro- 

fessor of Philosophy, University of Wis- 
consin, was born in Rochdale, England, in 
1872, and came to America in 1880. He 
holds degrees as follows: A. B., Brown, 


1893; A. M., 1895; Ph.D., Cornell, 1897; 
A. M., Amherst, 1913; L.L. D., Williams, 
1912; Mt. Holyoke College, 1912; Brown, 
1913; Allegheny, 1915; University of Ver- 
mont, 1916. He was instructor in Philos- 
ophy, 1897-99; Assistant Professor, 1899- 
1903; Associate Professor, 1903-06; Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, 1906-12; 
Dean, 1901-12, all at Brown University; 
President of Amherst College, 1912-24; and 
has been Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Wisconsin since January, 1926. 
He served as member of the Board of Edu- 
cation at Pawtucket, R. L, 1898-1901. He 
is a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, American Psychological Association, 
Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Theta Delta Chi. 





your certificate validated, Thursday after- 
noon or evening if possible, at the Spring- 
field meeting; and if 100 or more such 
certificates are validated, your certificate will 
entitle you to a half-fare ticket home by the 
same route you came. Hand in your Rail- 
road Certificate for validation when 


you 

register. 
Directory 

Of Officers and Committees, 1.5S.T.A. 

December, 1932. 

(For list of officers of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, see the title page of this magazine.) 

CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS: Chair- 


man, A. Lulu Hill, °35, East St. Louis; Black 
Hawk, Amy Bryan, °34, Classroom Teacher, 
Viola; Central, C. A. Brothers, °35, Supt. of 
Schools, Dwight; Chicago, Bertha S. Arm- 
bruster, °33, 214 Gale Ave., River Forest; 
Du Page Valley, Ellen M. Gregg, 34, Wheat- 
on; E. Central, W. O. Jones, °35, Prin. of 
High School, Deland; Eastern, R. A. Scheer, 
°33, Prin. of High School, Sullivan; Illinois 
Valley, C. H. Root, ’34, Ce. Supt. of Schools, 
Morris; Lake Shore, E. N. Cassady, °35, 
Supt. of Schools, Brookfield; Northeastern, 
Not reported at time of going to press; 
Northwestern, B. O. Cully, °34, Prin. Jr. 
High School, Rockford; Peoria, Charles Mc- 
Mullen, °35, Prin. of High School, Chilli- 
cothe; Rock River, B. J. Frazer, °35, Dixon; 
S. Central, C. S. Simmons, °34, Supt. of 
Schools, Pittsfield; Southeastern, C. T. 
Cramer, °35, Supt. of Schools, Olney; South- 
ern, Mary C. Roberson, °33, Classroom 
Teacher, Mound City; Southwestern, W. R. 
Curtis, °34, Supt. of Schools, Alton; West- 
ern, E. R. Rogers, °35, Supt. of Schools, 
Carthage. 

CommitTee ON LecistatTion: Chairman, 
Noah M. Mason, °33, Supt. of Schools, Ogles- 
by; Black Hawk, W. W. Tucker, °35, Co. 
Supt. of Schools, Cambridge; Central, E. H. 
Lukenbill, °33, Co. Supt. of Schools, Lin- 
coln; Chicago, R. R. Smith, °34, 5719 S. 
Francisco Ave., Chicago; Du Page Valley, 
F. L. Biester, °35, Prin. of High School, 
Glen Ellyn; E. Central, Byron Frame, °33, 
Prin. of High School, Hoopeston; Eastern, 
E. H. Taylor, ’34, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston; 
Illinois Valley, J. W. Graham, °35, High 
School, LaSalle; Lake Shore, J. W. Thal- 
man, °33, Prin. of High School, Waukegan; 
Northeastern, H. A. Perrin, °34, Supt. of 
Schools, Joliet; Northwestern, Frank A. Jen- 
sen, '35, Supt. of Schools, Rockford; Peoria, 
Anthony Middleton, °33, Prin. of School, 
Peoria; Rock River, Stanley Finnifrock, 
"34, Leaf River; S. Central, J. L. Hart, 


































Miss Lula Kilpatrick 


@ MISS LULA KILPATRICK who will 
direct Association singing at the 79th 
annual meeting received her training at the 
State Teachers College at Platteville, Wis- 
consin and at the University of Wisconsin. 
She is a member of the Sigma Alpha Iota, 
an honorary musical sorority, and is treas- 
urer of the In and About Chicago Music 
Supervisors Club. For the past seven years 
she has been Supervisor of Music in the 
elementary schools of Cicero, Illinois. 





35, Supt. of Schools, Pana; Southeastern, 
Roe M. Wright, 33, Supt. of Schools, Pales- 
tine; Southern, C. A. Waller, ’34, Supt. of 
Schools, West Frankfort; Southwestern, J. 
E. W. Miller, °35, Edwardsville; Western, 
Chris Apt, °33, Co. Supt. of Schools, Oquaw- 
ka. 


ComMITTEE ON Reso_utTions: Chairman, 
F. Blanche Preble, °32, 10855 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago; Black Hawk, Nellie Baker, °33, 
Classroom Teacher, Annawan; Central, E. 
A. Turner, 34, I. S. N. U., Normal; Chi- 
cago, Catherine O’Rourke, °35, 3057 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Du Page Valley, H. 
E. Hinkle, ’33, Supt. of Schools, Villa Park; 
East Central, J. B. Johnson, °34, Prin. of 
High School, St. Anne; Eastern, Charles 
Allen, °35, Prin. of High School, Neoga; 
Illinois Valley, J. C. Wiedrich, °33, Supt. of 
Schools, DePue; Lake Shore, B. E. Gordon, 
°34, Dean of High School, La Grange; 
Northeastern, K. D. Waldo, °35, Supt. of 
Schools, Aurora; Northwestern, Leonard I. 
Wierson, °33, Supt. of Schools, Lanark; 
Peoria, R. J. Schertz, °34, Bradley College, 
Peeria; Rock River, O. A. Fackler, °33, 
Sterling; South Central, J. H. Voshall, °33, 
Prin. of High School, Pleasant Hill; South- 
eastern, M. N. Todd, °34, Supt. of Schools, 
Lawrenceville; Southern, L. E. Etherton, ’35, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Murphysboro; South- 
western, Estella Bean, 33, East St. Louis; 
Western, E. A. Huff, °34, Supt. of Schools, 
Farmington. 


Special Committees 


ComMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING: Karl 
L. Adams, Chairman, °32, President N. IL 
S. T. C., DeKalb; H. A. Brown, °32, Presi- 
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dent I. S. N. U., Normal; Harry Taylor, 
°32, Principal of High School, Harrisburg; 
Carrie Barnes, °32, 1509 Whittier Ave., 
Springfield; Frances Stokdyk, °32, Oak 
Park; H. B. Fisher, 33, Superintendent of 
Schools, Streator; Butler Laughlin, °33, 
President Chicago Normal, 6800 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; H. W. Shryock, °33, Presi- 
dent S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale; Winifred 
Mathews, °33, 3441 W. Madison St., Chicago; 
L. C. Lord, °33, President E. I. S. T. C, 
Charleston; T. Arthur Simpson, °33, Assist- 
ant State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield; L. W. Williams, °34, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; Howard S. 
Walker, ’34; Leilah Emerson, °34, 507 Kelsey 
St., Bloomington; John A. Strong, °34, Prin- 
cipal Nobel School, Chicago; P. H. Hellyer, 
34, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Lewistown; W. P. Morgan, °35, President 
W. LS. T. C., Macomb; R. W. Fairchild, 
*35, School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston; E. W. Powers, °35, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Watseka; William 
Harris, ’35, Superintendent of Schools, De- 
catur; Jesse H. White, ’35, President, James 
Millikin University, Decatur. 

ComMITTEE ON State ScHoot Funp: J. 
B. McManus, Chairman, °’35, Superintendent 
of Schools, LaSalle; Roscoe Pulliam, °35, 
Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg; Wil- 
liam E. White, ’35, Dept. of Statistics, Office, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; E. H. Lukenbill, °34, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln; H. J. 
Beckemeyer, °33, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hillsboro; Don C. Rogers, °32, 460 S. State 
St., Chicago. 

Committee ON Larcer District Unit: 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chairman, °34, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago Heights; B. C. 
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Moore, °32, Department of Education, Lin- 
coln College, Lincoln; H. H. Schroeder, ’33, 
I.S.N.U., Normal; Walter F. Boyes, °33, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Gales- 
burg; E. O. May, °34, 5750 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago; T. Arthur Simpson, Assist- 
ant State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, °32, Springfield. 

ComMiTTEE ON Repistrictinc NorTHEAST- 
ERN Ixurnois: August Maue, Chairman, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Joliet; 
O. A. Towns, Principal of High School, 
Reddick; C. H. Root, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Morris; William W. Meyer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Harvard; Jesse 
Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Highland 
Park. 

ComMiTrEE TO Write Pension Birt: N. 
M. Mason, Chairman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oglesby; Lester R. Grimm, Director 
of Research, I. S. T. A., Springfield; Letty 
M. Henry, Classroom Teacher, Moline; J. H. 
Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Aurora; 
J. W. Thalman, Principal of High School, 
Waukegan. 

Committee To CLariry Reso.ution Con- 
CERNING Cuitp GumpaNnce: Professor E. A. 
Turner, Chairman, I. S. N. U., Normal; Miss 
Mary Margaret Roach, Principal of School, 
Decatur; Mary Newlin, Robinson. 


Local Committees 


General Chairman, Frank A. Drake. 

Enrolling and Registering Clerk, Frank A. 
Drake. 

Validating Clerks: Nellie Engleskirchen, 
Mary I. McNutt, Ethel Brown. 

Doorkeepers: C. E. Knapp, Horace Bower. 

Sergeants-at-Arms: William A. Miller, 
R. E. Fildes. 


Information, Beatrice Tolan. 





The Chicago Singers 


Eugene F. Dressler, 


Arthur Ranous, 


Paul Mallory, | George Lane 


@ MR. DRESSLER has appeared with leading orchestras and choral groups as soloist. 
Mr. Paul Mallory is widely known as a concert artist, and is heard ever the radio. Mr. 
Ranous has a voice of remarkable smoothness and beauty, used chiefly in concert. Mr. 


Lane has just completed a season of light opera with DeWolf Hopper. 
in its fourth year, and this is its second appearance before our Association. 


The quartet is 
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@ SEVERAL allied organizations meet in 

connection with the LS.T.A. annual meet- 
ing, and we are glad to make their announce- 
ments here. Weare also announcing im- 
portant committee meetings and other items 
of special interest to some of our members. 

Boarp oF Directors Meetinc: The Board 
of Directors of the LS.T.A. will meet in 
Room 532 of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. at 
10 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, December 27, 

Committee Meetincs: The Committee on 
Appropriations will meet in Parlor I of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 3:00 p. m. on 
Tuesday, December 27. All members should 
be present as this will probably be the only 
meeting of this committee before the report 
is to be made to the Representative Assem- 
bly. 

The Committee on Teacher Training will 
meet in Parlor H of the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel at 2:30 p. m. on Tuesday, December 
27. All members should be present if pos- 
sible. 

Meetings of other committees are subject 
to call by the chairmen. 


State Spelling Contest 


The Annual State Spelling Contest will be 
held in the Senate Chamber of the State 
House, Springfield, beginning at 9:30 a. m. 
on Tuesday, December 27. For rules gov- 
erning the contest apply to W. E. Richison, 
Chairman of the Committee, Watseka, IIli- 
nois. 

The prizes for the winners of the spelling 
contest will be awarded at the County Su- 
perintendents’ Dinner at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel at 5:30 p. m. on Tuesday, December 
27. 

Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association 

The City Superintendents’ Association will 
have a dinner at 5:30 P. M. on Tuesday, 
December 27 at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 
This will be a continuation of the Urbana 
meeting of November 17. There will be a 
program under the direction of Mr. J. H. 
Smith, which will consist of the presenta- 
tion of legislative bills by Mr. V. L. Nickell, 
Mr. Roy F. Jordan, and Mr. Frank T. Vasey 
and the consideration of the advisability of 
introducing these bills in the 58th General 
Assembly. 


Meetings of Superintendents 

The County Superintendents’ Association 
will hold a meeting in the Centennial Audi- 
torium in the afternoon of Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 28. 
PROGRAM 


County Superintendents’ Association 
of Illinois, Centennial Auditorium, 
1:00 o'clock p. m., Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 27. 

President, Chris S. Apt, Oquawka. 

Vice-president, J. T. Timberlake, Mt. Car- 
mel. 

Treasurer, Wm. B. Brigham, Blooming- 
ton. 

Secretary, Alice I. Mudd, Winchester. 
1:00—Reception by Officers of Association. 
1:30—Standard and Superior Standard 
























Committees and Alli¢d Organizations 
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Schools, Mr. T. A. Simpson, State 
Rural School Supervisor. 
1:45—Finance and Reports, Mr. Wm. E. 
White, Dept. of Statistics, Office Supt. 
of Public Instruction. 
2:00—Non-high School District Problems, 
Miss Mary L. Uthoff, Princeton. 


2:15—Our Legislative Program, L. E. Wil- | 


hite, Carlinville. 
2:30—Round Table Conference,—a Free for 
' All: “What is Your Trouble?” 
3:30—L. E. Gropple, Jerseyville; Don C. 
Moss, Marion; May Porter, Clinton; 
Mary B. McQuade, Carlyle and oth- 
ers will serve as trouble shooters. 
This is your chance; be loaded, but 
don’t go off half cocked. 
3:30—Reports, Resolutions, Unfinished and 
New Business. 
Election of Officers. 
3:45—Adjournment. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS Section: No 
program has been arranged for this section, 
but it will hold a brief session at the close 
of the meeting of the County Superintend- 
ents Association on Tuesday afternoon. 


Dinner 


The County Superintendents’ Dinner will 
be served at the St. Nicholas Hotel, Tuesday 
evening at 5:30. 

The awards in the state spelling contest 
will be given at this dinner, and will be pre- 
sented by State Superintendent Blair who 
will give an address following the dinner. 
Your attendance at the afternoon and even- 
ing programs will inspire you to greater 
things as a county superintendent. Send in 
your reservation early to Mr. J. Ed Taylor, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field. 


Social Functions 

The Chicago Division will entertain the 
oficers of the LS.T.A. and presidents of the 
several Divisions at a dinner at 5:30 p. m. 
on Tuesday evening, December 27, in the 
Palm Room of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 

The Women Delegates and all other women 
in attendance at the state meeting will have 
a program and luncheon, together at Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln on Wednesday, December 
28. All women delegates are urged to at- 


tend. Carouine Grote, President. 
Mary Marcarer Roacns, 
Secretary. 


The Lake Shore Division will give a Pres- 
ident’s Ball at the Leland Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening after adjournment of the even- 
ing session. All delegates and members of 
the LS.T.A. in attendance at the meeting 
are cordially invited. 

The Kappa Delta Pi dinner will be held 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 6:00 on 
the evening of Wednesday, December 28. 
Reservations should be made by 10:00 a. m. 


of that day. G. E. Stickney. 


The Phi Delta Kappa dinner will be held 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 5:30 
Wednesday evening, December 28. The ma- 
jority of high schools have a social problem 
during the noon hour. The organization of 


Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase 


@ DR. HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, 

President of the University of Illinois, 
was born in Groveland, Massachusetts, and 
was educated at Dartmouth College, from 
which he graduated in 1904. Four years 
later he received his master’s degree there. 
Other degrees he has won are Doctor of 
Philosophy, Clark University; Doctor of 


Laws, Dartmouth, University of Georgia, 
Wake Forest College, and Lenoir-Rhyne 
College. 


In 1910 he joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where he held im- 
portant positions as professor and dean until 
1919, when he became president of the 
University. 

During his administration as President of 
the University of North Carolina, that in- 
stitution grew from an enrollment of about 
a thousand students to nearly three thou- 
sand, with summer school and extension 
courses enrolling more than an equal num- 
ber. He established the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, which is devoted 
to the study of regional and state problems 
in the social and economic fields, and its 
work is now nationally known. Other de- 
partments added to the University of North 
Carolina during his presidency include 
Music, Journalism, Sociology, the School of 
Public Welfare, and the School of Com- 
merce. 

In February, 1930, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois and entered 
upon his duties in July following. 

Dr. Chase has served as President of the 
National Association of State Universities 
and as Secretary-Treasurer of that organiza- 
tion. He is a member of the American 
Psychological Association, the Southern So- 
ciety for Philosophy and Psychology, and 
the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion. He is a trustee of the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York City, and of the 
Rosenwald Fund of Chicago. 





a noon-hour program will be presented by 
Mr. Kulcinski from the office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Principals 
and friends of members are invited to at- 
tend. Reservations should be made by ten 
o’clock Wednesday forenoon either with Mr. 
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Kulciniski or with the Hotel Abraham Lin- 


coln. 
Louis KULCINSKI. 


ILLINOIS STATE ATTENDANCE OFFl- 
CERS ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting, Leland Hotel, Spring- 
field, Tuesday, December 27 
9:00 a. m.—Registration. 


10:00—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. 
J. R. Peck, Galesburg. 


10:15—Report of Secretary Pro Tem., Mr. 


C. V. Harris, Springfield. 
ADDRESSES: 

1. “Our Organization, its Purposes and 
Accomplishments ;” Mr. G. H. Wright, Ur- 
bana. 

2. “The Economic Value of the Attend- 
ance Officer;” Mr. J. R. Peck, Galesburg. 

3. “The Legal Power of the Attendance 
Officer;” Mr. W. L. Bodine, Chicago. 

Round Table Discussion, and Business. 
12:00—Noon Luncheon, Leland Hotel. 

Presiding, Mr. J. W. Compton, Presi- 
dent, East St. Louis. 
Speaker, Mr. Frank L. Eversull, 
Principal of East St. Louis High 
School. Subject, “The Bad Boy.” 
1:45—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. 
J. R. Peck. 
2:00—Attendance Problems: 

1. “The Eighth Grade Graduate who is 
not Sixteen Years of Age,” Mr. L. A. Tuggle, 
Danville. 

2. “The Benefit of a Detention Home in 
the County;” Mr. E. W. Skaer, Belleville. 

3. “Keeping the Needy Child in School ;” 
Mrs. M. F. Kavanaugh, Springfield. 

Round Table Discussion. 


OFFICERS: 

President, J. W. Compton, East St. Louis. 

Vice-president, J. W. Graham, LaSalle. 

Secretary-treasurer, Pro Tem, C. V. Harris, 
Springfield. 

Executive committee, C. C. Harris, Spring- 
field; U. R. Huffman, Decatur; Ina Clapper, 
Quincy. 

Legislative committee, W. L. Bodine, Chi- 
cago; E. W. Skaer, Belleville; L. A. Tuggle, 
Danville; S. B. Vance, Vandalia. 





100,000 Jobless Graduates 
Use "Rain Checks" on High 


School Diplomas 

@ ONE hundred thousand unemployed 
young men and young women high- 

school graduates are using “rain 

checks” on their high-school diplomas, 

according to the Federal Office of Edu- 

cation. 

To high-school principals and teach- 
ers has fallen a major task—that of 
sustaining the morale of this vast army 
of alumni, the majority of whom are 
in quest of something to do until they 
can find jobs or can see their way clear 
to return to or enter college. 

The urgency of the post-graduate 
problem was disclosed recently in 
answer to letters from United States 
Commissioner of Education, Wm. John 
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Karl W. Guenther 


@ PROFESSOR KARL W. GUENTHER is 

now serving as Assistant Professor of 
Economics in the Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti. His present position 
in organization work is that of Chairman of 
the Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
N. E. A. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan with an A. B. Degree in 
1920 and received his Master’s Degree from 
the same institution in 1921. He served 
Michigan University as instructor in sociol- 
ogy for two years under Charles Horton 
Cooley, and taught economics and sociology 
at the Santa Barbara College of California 
for two years before entering his present 
position. While chairman of the Committee 
on Status of Teachers of the National League 
of Teachers’ Associations, he proposed the 
scheme for launching the “League College.” 
This College, whose students are delegates 
from teachers’ associations, meets each sum- 
mer at some university selected by the stu- 
dents. These students study problems of 
teachers’ organizations under instructors 
satisfactory to them, and receive regular 
college credits for their work. Mr. Guenther 
was one of the first instructors in this col- 
lege, and was the editor and contributing 
author of a book entitled “An Introduction 
to the Problems of Teachers’ Associations.” 





Cooper, asking what schools are doing 
to help the unemployed. Many super- 
intendents reported three and four 
times more post-graduates in school 
this year than were enrolled a few 
years ago. One city, Minneapolis, 
Minn., reported 505 graduate students 
using high-school “rain checks.” High- 
school registration of former gradu- 
ates has increased 800 per cent 


throughout the United States in the 
last 10 years, it has been learned. 
The past year has witnessed a 
greater jump in the number of post- 
graduates enrolled in America’s high 
schools than ever before, due, it is 
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believed, to a plea of the President’s 
Committee on Unemployment Relief 
for high-school graduates to return for 
further study and to remain out of the 
job market during the business lull. 

To meet the emergency, high-school 
principals had to change their school 
programs very materially, records 
show. Many in under-staffed schools 
are using returned alumni members as 
secretaries, assistants to teachers strug- 
gling with large classes; assistant 
coaches or helpers in janitorial or 
lunch-room service, in an endeavor to 
make the former students “assets” in- 
stead of “liabilities” to the school 
budget. Standing in’ this way some- 
what above the rank of pupil, post- 
graduates retain their self-respect, at 
the same time gladly giving service for 
the privilege of receiving additional 
education. 

Most principals are allowing the in- 
creasing numbers of post-graduates as 
much freedom as possible to work to- 
ward their objectives “under their own 
steam.” They furnish sufficient coun- 
seling to guide them in the proper di- 
rection, and then let them work out 
their own problems. 


Correspondence courses are being 
used in some schools to give the stu- 
dent a wider selection of studies than 
could otherwise be supplied and al- 
low him to take several chosen courses 
under the supervision of one teacher. 
Extension courses offered for local 
study by State universities have also 
been found useful by many jobless 
high-school graduates. 


Junior college enrollments have 
been greatly increased this year, and 
cities having junior colleges report 
few post-graduates attending classes in 
high schools. Other cities let over- 
flow enrollments of post-high school 
students attend night classes. Several 
provide double sessions. A number 
of communities have job placement 
service for post-graduate students, but 


the practice is not general throughout 
the United States. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSO. 
CIATION, annual meeting, Springfield, De- 
cember, 27, 28 and 29, 1932. 





CENTRAL DIVISION, I. S. T. A. an- 
nual meeting, Friday, March 3, 1933, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal. 
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Black Hawk Division 
@ THE Black Hawk Division of the I. S. 

T. A. held its twelfth annual meeting in 
Kewanee on October 14. “Government by 
Gangland” was the subject of an address by 
C. Ray Hansen, and Carleton Beals spoke 
to the topic “What’s Happening in South 
and Central America Today.” Louis Biason 
and his Manila Orchestra provided musical 
entertainment. 

Reso.utions: 1. Be it Resolved: That 
we, the members of the Black Hawk Di- 
vision of the Illinois Teachers Association, 
endorse the resolutions of the State and 
National Associations which were passed in 
Springfield, Illinois, and Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, respectively. 

2. That the members of this Association 
strive for one hundred per cent enrollment 
in the National Education Association. 

3. That the teachers of Illinois strive as 
never before for one hundred per cent en- 
rollment in the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, that the work of this association 
may not be impaired. 

4. That our members take advantage of 
the extension work offered by our various 
State Colleges, and that we encourage en- 
rollment in these schools. 

5. That the Legislative Committee and 
the Secretary of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, Mr. R. C. Moore, be com- 
mended for the splendid work they have 
done for the preservation of good and help- 
ful school laws, and for the promotion of 
additional legislation. 

6. That we support the committee on 
legislation of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association in their efforts to secure further 
support on the following: 

A. Larger State School Fund 

B. Larger Units for Taxation and Ad- 
ministration 

C. Safeguarding of School Funds 

D. Teachers’ Pension 

Orricers: President, L. O. Flom, prin- 
cipal of high school, Aledo; vice president, 
C. R. Crakes, principal of high school, 
Moline; secretary, Barbara Garst, 701 25th 
Street, Moline; treasurer, O. B. Wright, 
principal, Washington Junior High School, 
Rock Island. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, C. R. 
Crakes, principal of high school, Moline; 
Mollie Peterson, Public Schools, Kewanee; 
M. C. Bergwall, High School, Rock Island. 

Strate CommitTees: Appropriations, for 
two years, Amy Bryan, Viola; Legisla- 
tion, for three years, W. W. Tucker, county 
superintendent, Cambridge; resolutions, for 
one year, Nellie Baker, Annawan.—BAR- 
BARA GARST, Secretary. 





Chicago Division 
® THE Chicago Division of the I. S. T. A. 

held its annual business meeting in the 
ballroom of the Medinah Athletic Club on 
Saturday, October 22, 1932. There were re- 
ports made and accepted by the Secretary, 
Treasurer, and by the committees on Audit- 
ing, Appropriations, Nominations, Resolu- 
tions, and Legislation. 
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Eight Divisions Report Meetings 


The resolutions adopted are as follows: 


Tue Depression AND EpucaTioNAL VALUES 

The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association urges all teachers to 
redouble their efforts to preserve educational 
values against the inroads of economic de- 
pression. 

Throughout Illinois and the nation, today, 
education is facing a most menacing crisis. 
Drastic and unwarranted cuts have been 
made in educational activity and pupil op- 
portunity. Most of these crippling curtail- 
ments have been ordered by persons and 
organizations entirely outside the public 
school system. The schools are faced with 
the danger of complete dictation and con- 
trol by lay financial and business leaders. 
Teachers and parents everywhere must be 
aroused to the seriousness of this grave 
danger which confronts the public school 
system of America. Society and govern- 
ment are inviting collapse and disaster in 
the future if this drastic retrenchment in 
educational opportunity is permitted to con- 
tinue. Education must go on uncrippled if 
a safe democracy is to survive. 


TeacHers’ CouNcILs 


The Chicago Division urges the establish- 
ment of teachers’ councils in the Chicago 
Schools founded on the basic principles of 
the councils operating prior to the year 1924 
in order that classroom teachers may meet 
on school time to discuss educational prob- 
lems. 


PENSION 


The present teachers’ pension system of 
Chicago is the work of the teachers them- 
selves, evolved through many years of care- 
ful thought and arduous labor. Years of 
experience have shown that it admirably 
represents their interests and the public 
interests. 

The Chicago Division, therefore, again 
endorses the present pension plan and its 
administration by the Pension Board as at 
present cogstituted. 


TENURE 


The Chicago Division believes that a state- 
wide tenure law for teachers should be 
passed in order that the best material may 
be recruited for the teaching profession. 


State Distrisutive Funp 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association again asserts its con- 
viction that the education of all the children 
of Illinois is a matter of state-wide concern; 
and that the most promising method looking 
toward the realization of this ideal is: 

1. The proposal to increase the state dis- 
tributive fund until it shall equal at least 
twenty-five per cent of the total expense for 
the common schools in Illinois; and 

2. To increase the size of the school ad- 
ministration and taxing units. 

Other resolutions introduced from the floor 
and adopted provided, in brief: 

1. That the Divisition petition the At- 
torney General to enjoin further litigation 
in regard to deferring or evading taxes. 
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2. That the Division endorse or introduce 
a bill in the legislature requiring anyone 
protesting his tax to first pay the whole tax, 
but permitting the holding in escrow of the 
part protested until the final adjudication of 
the case. 

3. That the Division oppose any com- 
promise of the tax bills of those protesting 
their taxes. 

4. That the Division adopt a policy that 
may make it a clearing house for teachers 
of Chicago on local as well as legislative 
problems. 

5. That the Division extend its thanks 
and appreciation to Mrs. Edith P. Shepherd 
and Miss Anise Slattery, retiring members 
of the board, for their faithful service. 

6. That, as a tribute to the untiring zeal 
and effective service given by the retiring 
president, Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, and 
as an expression of appreciation, the Di- 
vision present her with a life membership 
in the National Education Association. 


MemoriAL RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, in the death of Miss Florence 
Holbrook, past” president of the Chicago Di- 
vision of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and the first woman to occupy that 
important position, the Chicago Division, the 
city of Chicago, and the state of Illinois 
have lost a most devoted and able teacher, 
a talented writer and author of children’s 
books, a citizen with a world-wide vision, 
therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That we extend to the 
family our deepest sympathy in the great 
loss that has come to them and to us, and 
that a copy of these resolutions be spread 
on the minutes of this Association. 

The following legislative program was 
adopted: 


FINANCIAL RELIEF FOR THE SCHOOLS 


(In part the plan as presented by 
Robert C. Moore, Secretary of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
at the annual meeting November 7, 
1931. Since that meeting several of 
the proposals have become laws.) 
A, The present situation in regard to school 
finance is worse than a year ago: 

1. The schools are supported almost en- 
tirely by the general property tax. 

2. The general property tax has partially 
broken down, especially in Cook 
County: 

a. The assessment and collection of 
taxes are still one year late. 

b. The Banks will not lend sufficient 
money to the Board to finance 
payrolls. 

c. The teachers have not been paid 
in cash since the middle of April. 
They have been compelled to ac- 
cept several months in tax war- 
rants, worth on the market about 
eighty cents on a dollar. 

d. Many teachers are losing their 
life savings; others are destitute. 

3. The immediate future holds no promise 

of improvement: 


















































































a. The economic depression is worse 
than it was a year ago. 

b. The tax base due to this depres- 
sion will be much lower for the 
next four years. 


B. This intolerable situation must be re- 
medied at once by legislation: 

l. The Governor, the General Assembly 
and the public must be brought to 
realize that education is fundamentally 
a State function; that our public school 
system is a State system, and that the 
General Assembly has the responsibility 
for providing good schools in all dis- 
tricts. 

2. The general property tax is the basic 
and most important source of revenue 
in all States and will probably continue 
as the principal source for many years 
to come. Therefore, the property as- 
sessment laws for Cook County, and 
possibly other counties, must be sim- 
plified and strengthened. (The Kelly 
Bill passed at the special session is a 
step in that direction.) 

3. The State common school fund should 
be largely increased: 

a. Utilize new sources of revenue. 

b. Personal and corporate income 
tax. 

c. Luxury taxes, such as tobacco tax, 
cosmetics tax and amusement 
tickets, motion picture shows, 
theatres, races, etc. 

d. All or a large part of the proceeds 
should be distributed to the school 
districts according to their needs 
as measured by the average daily 
attendance. 


4. Further strengthen the “N. S. F.” law 
as made to apply to Chicago by the 
first special session. 

5. Study possibilities of funding the pres- 
ent indebtedness of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

6. Work out a State Finance Corporation 
or Commission. 

a. To study problems and methods of 
school finance. 

b. To pass on the quality of school 
securities and promote their sale. 

c. To insist that there shall be teach- 
er representation on such a com- 
mission. 

7. Strengthen the working cash fund law 
by increasing the rate. 

8. Recommend legal measures for catch- 
ing up with assessments. 

9. Take the offensive in all cases where 
the schools are being attacked. 

The school system must be maintained and 
improved. Every great statesman of Amer- 
ica, from George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison, down to 
Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Coolidge and Her- 
bert Hoover, have been emphatic in their 
statements that education—that is, trained 
intelligence and an improved mind—must 
be generally diffused among the people if 
our form of government and our other 
American free institutions are to be pre- 
served. Therefore, it is a patriotic neces- 
sity to maintain and support good schools 
for our American youth. But the schools 
will break down in efficiency if they do not 
receive immediate and adequate support. 
The schools must be maintained or our de- 


mocracy will perish. 
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Orricers: President, William J. Page, 
4345 West Adams Street; vice president, 
Lena Belle Gilligan, 5918 North Knox 
Avenue; secretary, Helen M. Rueben, 4819 
North Sawyer Avenue; treasurer, Susan 
Scully, 7157 University Avenue. 

Executive Committee: Lillian Lewis, 
4626 North Hermitage Avenue; F. J. Zipf, 
11923 Yale Avenue; Frank Meyer, 11 East 
Chestnut. 

State COMMITTEES: Appropriations, 
Bertha S. Armbruster, 214 Gale Avenue, 
River Forest; legislation, R. Ross Smith, 
5719 South Francisco Avenue; resolutions, 
Catherine O’Rourke, 3057 West Jackson 
Blvd.—HELEN RUEBEN, Secretary. 





East Central Division 
@ THE eighteenth annual meeting of the 

East Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, October 14. 
Speakers at the general session were Pro- 
fessor Wm. C. Bagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Dean Thomas E. 
Benner, College of Education, University of 
Hlinois. 

Reso.utions: Be it Resolved: That the 
East Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association go on record as favor- 
ing the following: 

l. (a) The establishment of equality of 
educational opportunity for all children of 
the state of Illinois by complete reorganiza- 
tion of the school district system, providing 
for larger administrative units. This should 
eliminate the evils existing in connection 
with non-high school territory, and should 
provide more uniform tax burdens and 
greater educational efficiency. 

(b) The organization and creation of a 
complete equalization fund that will be 
state-wide and provide a proper minimum 
educational opportunity for every child in 
the state. 

2. A reduction of the general property 
tax, and the supplementing of this tax by 
new sources of taxation, such as income tax, 
inheritance tax, sales tax, severance tax, 
and corporation tax, to provide ample and 
uniform support for all public schools of the 
state, and a strict and impartial enforcement 
of all assessment laws and, if necessary, the 
enactment of laws providing for proper 
penalties for evading such assessments and 
escaping such taxes. 

3. We also favor economy in the admin- 
istration of the public schools and prefer 
that these economy proposals should come 
from the friends of public education, rather 
than be forced by pressure from without. 
We deplore the tendency to measure the 
eficiency of school systems by the amount 
of expenditures. 

4. The coordination of all agencies col- 
lecting school statistics, to the end that 
unnecessary duplication be avoided. 

5. The codification and enforcement of 
all school laws. 

6. Efforts of our national government to 
promote peace among the nations of the 
world. ; 

7. The amendment of the constitution 
of the Division to especially provide for a 
Board of Directors consisting of: The Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
8. The expenditure of the funds of the 
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division for enlargement of the program and 
for sending representatives to the national 
meeting. The classroom teacher, including 


the teachers of one-room schools, should be — 


kept in mind in the selection of officers, dele- 
gates and committee members. 

9. We urge the Illinois State Teachers 
Association to take proper action to re- 
arrange the various divisions of the State 
Association keeping in mind that motor 
transportation is used by a large majority 
of the teachers in attendance at the divi- 
sional meetings. 

10. Again anticipating the probable call 
for charitable work during the present 
school year we urge our membership, as 
individuals and through organizations, to be 
mindful of the needs of the children of their 
communities, and to render such aid as may 
be proper and possible. 

11. In view of the fact that the present 
scale of teachers’ salaries, with the reduc- 
tions of the present year considered, have 
been secured by a slow process over a long 
period of time, we urge that the ethics and 
ideals of the profession be observed in ap- 
plying for positions and that the rights of 
a present holder of any position be con- 
sidered before making application. We 
urge a spirit of cooperation on the part of 
the teachers with the employing authorities 
who must consider the source of revenues. 
We believe that it is unfair to the teachers 
and the children to compel the schools to 
absorb more than a fair share of the present 
depression. 

12. The censorship, by some state agency, 
of motion picture films, magazines and 
other recreational amusement agencies so 
that young people will not be exposed to 
sordid, immoral and criminal activities as 
frequently portrayed in the amusements 
offered to the general public. 

13. The study of and collection of data 
on the Crime situation of the State by the 
State Teachers Association with the end of 
improving the curriculum and administration 
of the public schools so that crime may be 
lessened and respect for law be increased. 

14. The enactment and strict enforce- 
ment of laws to regulate the sale and dis- 
tribution of all habit-forming drugs and 
liquors to the end that our minor population 
shall not be encouraged to form vicious and 
drug-using or drinking habits. 

An extra resolution was proposed my Mr. 
L. A. Tuggle of Danville, and was adopted: 

Resolved: That we recommend that in 
view of the lower salaries of so many teach- 
ers, the state association reduce the dues 
from $2.00 to $1.00. 

There was quite a little discussion, several 
feeling that the needs of the state associa- 
tion should be considered and that perhaps 
a recommendation should be made for $1.50, 
but the original motion carried. 

Orricers: President, C. E. Vance, super- 
intendent of schools, Danville; vice presi- 
dent, F. O. Allen, principal of high school, 
Stockland; treasurer, G. H. Wright, assistant 
county superintendent of schools, Urbana; 
secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, high school, 
Urbana. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, Pro- 
fessor H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; two year term, W. M. Loy, super- 
intendent of schools, Gibson City; three 
year term, V. L. Nickell, superintendent of 
schools, Champaign. 
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Strate Commitrees: Appropriations, W. 
O. Jones, principal township high school, 


- DeLand; legislation, Byron Frame, principal 


John Greer high school, Hoopeston; resolu- 
tions, J. B. Johnson, principal com- 
munity high school, St. Anne—MABEL D. 
RICKETTS, Secretary. 


Eastern Division 
@ THE Eastern Division of the [Illinois 

State Teachers Association held its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting in the high school audi- 
torium at Mattoon, on Friday, October 14. 
Speakers were Dr. George S. Counts and Dr. 
Will Durant. A portion of the afternoon 
session was set aside in honor of President 
Livingston C. Lord of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College. Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, de- 
livered an Appreciation. President John R. 
Moss of Paris spoke for the Association. 
Dr. Lord responded. A chorus made up of 
pupils of the high schools of the Eastern 
Division under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Major of E. I. S. T. C. presented a concert 
at the afternoon session. 

Reso.utions: 1. Be it Resolved: That 
we approve the efforts being put forth by the 
State Association to secure legislation to 
protect the public schools of the state. 

2. That we recommend that, in so far as 
possible, the executive committees of the 
various neighboring divisions of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association hold their meet- 
ings on separate dates. 

3. That since the National Education As- 
sociation is to meet in Chicago during the 
coming July, this Division do all within its 
power to make such meeting a success, and 
that we do what we can to show that the 
Illinois State Teachers Association is a 
worthy host for this important meeting. 

4. That, since this division now has an 
accumulated surplus of more than four thou- 
sand dollars, if possible the local dues of 
one dollar be dispensed with for next year, 
and that each teacher pay one dollar instead 
of the two dollars as at present. 


Orricers: President, Luther J. Black, 
county superintendent of schools, Tuscola; 
vice president, J. Bruce Buckler, principal, 
township high school, Casey; secretary, 
Hobart F. Heller, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston; treasurer, 
John R. Moss, superintendent of schools, 
Paris. 


Executive Committee: Chairman, W. 
Frank White, county superintendent of 
schools, Shelbyville; two year term, Otis 
Keeler, superintendent of schools, Marshall; 
three year term, Emma Rhinehart, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
* Strate Committees: Appropriations, R. 
A. Scheer, principal, township high school, 
Sullivan; legislation, E. H. Taylor, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston; 
resolutions, Charles Allen, principal, town- 
ship high school, Neoga—CAROLINE L. 
WENZ, Secretary. 





Illinois Valley Division 

@ ON October 13 and 14 the Illinois Valley 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers 

Association held its annual meeting at La- 

Salle. Speakers at the general sessions were: 

Dr. Silas Evans, president of Ripon College, 

Kipon, Wisconsin; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Chi- 
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cago Normal College; Dr. Rollo Walter 
Brown, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Edward Wig- 
gam. The Sampa Trio and the LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School band presented musi- 
cal programs. 

Resotutions: On June 24, 1932, death 
came into our midst and called home to rest 
our foremost educator and leader, Dr. Thomas 
J. McCormack. After a month’s illness Dr. 
McCormack was apparently recovering when 
death unexpectedly summoned him. 


Having graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity at the age of 19, Dr. McCormack spent 
several years abroad studying law at the 
University of Tuebingin and Leipzig; he 
then studied law at Columbia University, 
after which period he came to Chicago and 
then to LaSalle-Peru to take up the duties as 
writer, translator, and editor for The Open 
Court Magazine published by Dr. Hegeler. 
In 1903 he became principal of the LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School, which position 
he held until the time of his death. 

Dr. McCormack had developed a wonder- 
ful historical background in the field of phi- 
losophy, science, and mathematics, which, 
coupled with his endless capacity for work 
as an administrator, rapidly brought him to 
the front as an educator and great thinker 
not only in our State but also in the nation. 
He was a contributer to many magazines and 
his spoken word was in demand from all 
parts of the country. 


Dr. McCormack was never satisfied to rest 
on honors won, and, as a result, the school 
in which today this convention is being held, 
came to be recognized as a model school of 
its kind. In 1914 the Social Center was es- 
tablished as a part of the school which 
action marked him as a pioneer among those 
who realized the educational possibility in 
play. In 1917 an athletic field and outdoor 
swimming pool marked his next progressive 
step. In 1923 the establishment of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Counsel, the first of its 
kind, brought him outstanding triumph in 
educational circles. The very next year the 
local Junior College was founded through 
his leadership. 

During his lifetime this wonderful man re- 
ceived many honors in recognition of the 
great work which he was doing. The hon- 
orary degree of M. S. was bestowed upon 
him in 1919 by Princeton University, and in 
1930 Northwestern University honored him 
with the degree of LL. D. 


The death of Mr. McCormack at a time 
when his leadership is most needed takes 
from us a man whose influence and ability 
can not be replaced 


On February 17, 1932, the summons of 
death called from our ranks one of our 
most active and honored members, Charles 
H. Kingman, principal of the Ottawa Town- 
ship High School. No brief tribute can ade- 
quately express the service of Mr. Kingman 
to the cause of education, not only in LaSalle 
County but in the state and even nationally. 
He was for nineteen years principal of the 
Ottawa High School and was chiefly respon- 
sible for its two large modern buildings, its 
increased enrollment, and its high standing 
in the state. He has served as president of 


the principals’ section of the University of 
Illinois State High School conference and 
as president of the Illinois Schoolmaster’s 
Club. At the time of his death he was 
secretary-treasurer of the State High School 
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Athletic Association. Nationally, he had 
been for some years a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

In whatever position he was placed, he al- 
ways met all the requirements of the situa- 
tion with unusual ability and tact. A grad- 
uate of Brown and Columbia Universities, 
he was a thorough scholar as well as an ex- 
ceptionally able executive and administrator. 
He was a man of rare personal charm, high- 
minded character and genuine social sym- 
pathy. In his death, we, his fellow teachers, 
experience a profound feeling of sorrow and 
a deep sense of irreparable loss. 

Inasmuch as the condition of the times 
has compelled many school boards to adopt 
unusual measures of economy, we desire to 
commend heartily these boards that have re- 
sisted clamorous criticism and have read- 
justed their budgets so that the schools could 
carry on without serious impairment of their 
efficiency. 

We desire, too, to accord our hearty ap- 
proval of the teachers, in many a district, 
who have done their full part in meeting the 
unprecedented financial situation, even 
though it entailed sacrifices not easily borne. 
We feel that such teachers are a distinct 
asset to the profession, for they have shown 
very clearly that they are more interested in 
the product of the school than in the income 
it affords. 

We desire to assure the general public, 
particularly the patrons of the schools, that 
there will be no relaxation of our best efforts 
to hold the schools at the high levels of effi- 
ciency they have hitherto enjoyed, even 
though the financial stringency continues to 
be acute. 

Inasmuch as teachers’ salaries have been 
readjusted to meet present conditions, we 
hereby request our delegates and committee 
members in the delegate assembly of the 
State Teachers Association to secure a re- 
duction in the annual registration fee at as 
early a date as possible. 

Orricers: President, B. R. Bowden, su- 
perintendent of schools, Morris; vice presi- 
dent, O. T. Stateler, county superintendent 
of schools, Lacon; secretary, A. P. Gossard, 
superintendent of schools, Marseilles; treas- 
urer, T. M. Kennedy, county superintendent 
of schools, Granville. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Chairman, Ida 
Hall, principal, Grant School, Streator; O. 
V. Shaffer, principal, township high school, 
Princeton; M, E. Steele, superintendent of 
schools, Mendota. 

STATE COMMITTEES: Appropriations, C. H. 
Root, county superintendent of schools, 
Morris; Legislation, J W. Graham, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School, LaSalle; reso- 
lutions, J. W. Wiedrich, superintendent of 
schools, DePue. 








Northwestern Division 

The Northwestern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting at Rockford, Friday, Octéber 21. 
Dr. Elbert Fretwell, of Columbia University. 
New York City, and Dr. Willis Sutton, su- 
perintendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 
were the speakers. Musical organizations 
of the Rockford Senior High School contrib- 
uted to the programs. 

Resotutions: Be it Resolved: That the 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Springfield Business and Professional Firms 


Who Invite Your Patronage 


When the delegates and teachers throughout the state gather in Springfield, Dec. 27, 28 and 29, to attend the seventy- 
ninth annual convention, they will be welcomed by merchants and business men anxiously interested in making their 
stay in the city both pleasant and profitable. THE ILLINOIS TEACHER herewith presents a group of Springfield busi- 





Fountain Pens Dictionaries 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Frank R. Simmons 
626 East Adams St. 








All Teachers Know That Our Policy 


CLEANLINESS 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Assures Good Food 


Strong’s Cafeteria 
$13 East Monroe St. 








Portable Typewriters of all makes 
New, Used and Rebuilt 
Special Rate to Teachers 
TYPEWRITER 
SERVICE BUREAU 


217 S. Fourth Sc. 








STATE LOAN CO. 
516-518 Reisch Bldg. 


Loans on Personal Property 


Telephone Main 1234 








THE 
SPRINGFIELD HOMESTEAD 
ASSOCIATION 
Organized 1884 
402 Ridgely-Farmers Bldg. 


S. J. HANES, Pres. 
ALVIN S. KEYS, Sec. 








SECURITY 
IMPROVEMENT and LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
HARRY P. JONES, Secretary 
518 E. Monroe St., Springfield, Ill. 








Dependable Automobile Insurance 
Illinois Casualty Co. 


J. L. PICKERING, President 
Fifth and Capitol 


Springfield, Ill. 








Rubber Stamps of All Kinds 
Teachers and School Orders 
given special attention 
GEO. W. HUDSON 
508, E. MONROE ST. 

Call or Write for Catalogue 








ness men who are taking this opportu- 
nity of expressing their welcome. They 
deserve the support of the convention 
delegates. The teachers of Central 
Illinois who know say that there are no 
finer stores anywhere. You will find 
these merchants ready to render you 
excellent service. 





PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY CO. 


309-311 S. 5th St., Springfield, Ill. 


J eeintine anp 
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THE JOHN BRESSMER 
COMPANY 


Fashions for Wardrobe and Home 
612-20 East Adams St. 








SPRINGFIELD 
DRY GOODS Co. 


North Side Square 


Springfield’s Under-Selling 
Depariment Store 











HARRY E. STOUT 


Jeweler and Optician 


315 South Fifth St., Springfield, Il. 


S. A. BARKER CO. 
Public Service Building 
Really Smart Fashions 
In a Modern Atmosphere 
At No Price Penalty 














LELAND HOTEL 


Sixth at Capitol Ave. 
Rates $1.50 to $4.00 


Welcome! 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 


The Old Reliable 


Franke the Furrier 


For Fur Coats, Neckpieces, Trimmings, 
etc. Furs Remodeled, Repaired, Cleaned 


and Stored. 
Main 951 211 S. 4th St. 


Springfield, Ill. 














THE STRAND THEATRE 


and 


THE SENATE THEATRE 
Always 25c 


W. H. ROLAND 


A Store of Fashion 


Distinctive Apparel for 


Women, Misses, Boys and Children 
Sixth at Adams 











Myers Brothers 


Central Illinois’ Largest and Finest 
Store for Men, Women and Children 
FIFTH AT WASHINGTON 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 
The favorite Company 
of Illinois Teachers 


Complete Coverage 
Life—Accident—Health 


ENNA JETTICK 
$4.40 and $5 


aud 
ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOES FOR WOMEN at 


B.H. LUERS SONS 


217 South 6th Street 

















F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Nothing over ten cents 





111-113-115 South Fifth St. 
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Eight Divisions Report 
Meetings 
(Continued from page 119) 


Northwestern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association go on record as favor- 
ing the following: 

First, that we endorse the policy of the 
Federal Government as authorized by the 
Acts of Congress and effected through the 
Office of Education, Department of Interior, 
in collecting and disseminating information 
concerning practices in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Teacher Training and School Finance. 


Second, that this association favors the 
program recommended by the N. E. A. which 
states, “It is unalterably opposed to any 
retrenchment which injures the chiludren of 
America either by lowering present educa- 
tional standards,“destroying the morale or 
effectiveness of teachers, or eliminating 
school subjects and activities contributing 
to the health, culture, or vocational train- 
ing of our citizens.” 


Third, that we encourage and support the 
following policies of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion. (a) That a reasonably high level 
of educational opportunity be provided for 
every child of school age regardless of resi- 
dence, capacity, or handicaps, and that sufh- 
cient state financial aid be granted to local 
districts to make such educational opportuni- 
ties possible. (b) That due to economic 
and educational necessity, the state provide 
larger units of school taxation and adminis- 
tration. (c) That an adequate and finan- 
cially sound pension be guaranteed to the 
school teachers of Illinois based upon teacher 
and state contributions. 


Fourth, we endorse the work of the com- 
mittee of seven and recommend that $100 
be given in support of the work. 


Fifth, that this association realizes the 
grave danger to the efficiency of the school 
resulting from the reduction of taxes in some 
localities; that the teachers in such locali- 
ties should be ready to meet the community 
half way in solving present day problems. 
This association appreciates the tax payers 
predicament in some localities, but to have 
efficient teachers, standards of living for 
teachers should not be impaired. 

Sixth, we urge the teachers of this division 
to give the Legislative Committee their 
whole-hearted support in their efforts to 
maintain the educational standards. 

Orricers: President Miss Maude John- 
son, Rockford; vice president, M. R. Stephan, 
superintendent of schools, Stockton; secre- 


tary, Miss Ida Voight, principal, Center 
Street School, Freeport; treasurer, Paul 
Conklin, assistant principal, senior high 


school, Rockford. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Chairman, W F. 
Hafemann, principal, township high school, 
Savanna; one year term, F. P. Donner, 
county superintendent of schools, Freeport, 
and Elizabeth Harvey, Belvidere; two year 
term, R. L. Bradley, principal, community 
high school, Pecatonica, and James Blue, 
principal senior high school, Rockford; three 
year term, G. C. Stutzman, principal, com- 
munity high school, Hanover, and Helen V. 
Conway, principal, community high school, 
Dakota. 


STaTE comMITTEES: Appropriations, B O. 
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Cully, principal, junior high school, Free- 
port; legislation, Frank A. Jensen, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rockford; resolutions, 
Leonard I. Wierson, superintendent of 
schools, Lanark—IDA VOIGHT, secretary. 





Southeastern Division 


@ THE annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation was held in Flora, October 13 and 
14. Speakers were: Mrs. F. Blanche 
Preble, Chicago, chairman of the executive 
committee of the I. S. T. A. and president 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association; Sena- 
tor Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin; 
Harold R. (“Private”) Peat; Congressman 
C. V. Parsons; F. G. Blair, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and Louis 
Kulcinski, state supervisor of physical edu- 
cation. Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. Boyer of 
Fairfield conducted the group singing and 
musical organizations of the Flora schools 
presented special musical numbers. 

Reso.utions: Be it Resolved: That we 
endorse the resolutions of the State and Na- 
tional Associations which were passed in 
their respective meetings at Springfield, 
Illinois, and at Atlantic City, New Jersey; 

That we stand in readiness to render aid, 
financial or otherwise, in order that the 
N. E. A. Meeting to be held at Chicago, in 
1933 will be a credit to our State Associa- 
tion; this aid to be given according to the 
judgment of our governing committee. 

That we will do our best to keep up the 
educational standards, believing with State 
Superintendent Mr. Blair, that we must be 
“on guard.” 

Orricers: President, R. S. Condrey, su- 
perintendent of schools, Mt. Carmel; vice 
president, R. M. Ring, county superintendent 
of schools, Albion; secretary, H. L. Hamil- 


ton, township high school, Bridgeport; 
treasurer, Annie Foster, principal, East 
School, Olney. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Chairman, Rex 
W. Dale, principal, township high school, 
Flora; two year term, J. T. Timberlake, 
county superintendent of schools, Mt. Car- 
mel; three year term, C. W. Bowman, prin- 
cipal township high school, Hutsonville. 

STATE COMMITTEES: Appropriations, L. P. 
Babcock, county superintendent of schools, 
Louisville; legislation, L..F. Samford, county 
superintendent of schools, Fairfield; resolu- 
tions, N. M. Todd, superintendent of schools, 
Lawrenceville. ° 





Western Division 


@ THE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 

Western Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association was held at Galesburg 
on October 13 and 14. The general sessions 
were addressed by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
head of department of secondary education, 
teachers college, Columbia University, and 
Dr. H. C. Morrison, professor of education, 
University of Chicago. Dr. Briggs chose 
for his subjects “The Emotions and Edu- 
cation,” and “The Liberal Education of 
Youth,” while Dr. Morrison spoke on “Sys- 
temic Teaching.” The Galesburg High 
School Band gave a half hour concert pre- 
ceding the evening program and the Men’s 
Glee Club of W. I. S. T. C. presented a 
concert Friday morning. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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SPRINGFIELD DIRECTORY 





A Modern Department 
Store 


Where high fashions and traditional qual- 
ity are inseparable, and prices are easy to 
pay ... at the new 

’ 


321-27 So. Fifth St. Springfield, Illinois 








Telephone Main 8660-1 


Sales and Service 
Steam Heated Fireproof Storage 


Opposite State Capitol Building 
- Second and a 








J. Ralph Tobin & Son 
204 So. 6th St. 


We specialize in good Jewelry and 
competent Optical Service 





& 





512 E. Adams 
Springfield, Illinois 








Visit HOLLOWAY’ Ss 


mm "Cosmetics, Candies, 
pringfield. 


dieu Drug Store 
N. E. Cor. 6th and Monroe 
Tel. Main 315-314 Springfield, Ill. 
Prompt Delivery Service 
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First Door East of 
Public Service Bldg. 








CLEAN FOOD 
Competent Efficient Service will greet 
all Teachers at 


PRIDDY’S CAFE 


332 S. Fifth Street 
A few doors North of your headquarters 











FP. Suny usual hours 7 a. m. to 
a seasons open evenings 


"HEN NESSEY 


The Florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 
Excellent selections for Christmas 


MAIN 688, 689 1107 First Blvd. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 109) 


The enormous amounts of public funds now needed to 
feed the poor and the unemployed, the decrease in as- 
sessed valuation of property, the great deficits in state 
and national finances, and the consequent fierce compe- 
tition for public revenues endanger the financial support 
of schools. It is probable that bills will be introduced 
to reduce school tax rates, districts, state, and non-high 
school, even in this time of shortage of school funds. It 
may be necessary for us to fight to retain the state com- 
mon school fund of $10,500,000 a year. Our retirement 
fund rates ought to be increased, but some legislator will 
probably introduce a bill to reduce or abolish them. The 
legislature fixes the scale of salaries of the county super- 
intendents of schools, and bills to reduce such salaries 
are almost certain to be introduced. The school people 
themselves should have very definite ideas as to what 
reduction, if any, ought to be made. Township and com- 
munity high school districts have been subjects for at- 
tacks in every General Assembly in recent years, and we 
fear even more dangerous attacks in the coming session. 
There seems to be a well organized movement on foot 
to destroy the influence of the organized teachers of Chi- 
cago, and their tenure and pension laws may be attacked. 
We must be prepared to defend the progressive and help- 
ful legislation attained in the past. 

There are also several steps in progress that ought to 
be taken at this session. It seems imperative that our tax 
laws be strengthened and improved and that new sources 
of revenue be found and used. Certainly something must 
be done if possible to obtain funds to pay the salaries 
of the unpaid teachers in Chicago and elsewhere. It is 
clearly apparent to most of us that as a matter of effi- 
ciency and economy many small school districts must be 
eliminated by consolidation with other districts; and we 
have long been on record as favoring a larger state sup- 
port for education. So we hope all our readers will study 
the legislative program published in this number and 
be ready to advise as to the details of our recommenda- 
tions. Unless we have definite plans for improving the 
school system, we cannot complain if others successfully 
promote plans with which we do not agree. Even now 
several other organizations are making their plans to 
revise and amend the school laws and make some radical 
changes. Let us play our full part in guiding the changes 
aright. 





A Much Discussed Subject 


® LAST month we explained how it happens that we 

are treating in our editorials certain social and eco- 
nomic problems. Possibly some of our readers do not 
see the relation of these problems to education or of 
education to their solution; but many teachers who have 
not been paid for months realize that there is some rela- 
tion between the general economic condition of our coun- 
try and their own welfare. We have just received this 
expression from an experienced and conservative super- 
intendent of northern Illinois, whose training and expe- 
rience have fitted him to see the relations between educa- 
tion and general social and economic problems: “I want 
to congratulate you for the content and tone of the edi- 
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“Good Will to Men” 


Christmas! Season of laughterand joy Gifts 
and good will to all—and the opportunity 
to combine both by using Christmas Seals 

For Christmas Seals help prevent, find, and 
cure tuberculosis all year round. Use them 
generously on all Christmas packages, gifts, 
cards and letters, and let your business cor- 
respondence proclaim,“Good health toall.”, 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 





torials which you have been running in the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER with regard to economic and political mal- 
adjustments and the need for reorganization. I hope the 
teachers of the country will soon be through with self- 
deprecation as their principal preoccupation and then 
turn to reconstruction of the systems in which they and 
their children live.” (Thanks for the encouragement in 
this and many similar letters.) 


At our state meeting we shall hear more about our 
present acute social and economic problems, our relation 
to them, and probably the remedying of our economic 
system. Notice in the program that the three main ad- 
dresses are on the subjects: “Our American Educational 
Creed,” “Teachers and Social Planning,” and “The 
Schools and the Social Order.” 


It is noticeable that nearly every educational writer of 
prominence is now expressing himself on some phase of 
this general subject of the relation of the schools to the 
present crisis. In September we quoted Dr. George S. 
Counts on education for the general welfare. And now 
appears a new book* by another Columbia professor in 
the form of the Kappa Delta Pi lecture for this year. 
In this book Dr. Kilpatrick recognizes the fact that there 
is a crisis. He says that the world is profoundly dis- 
turbed. Civilization confronts epoch-making decisions. 
Education must face the situation and take a stand to 


(Continued on page 125) 








*Eoucation ano THe Sociat Caisis, by William Heard Kilpatrick, Published by 
Liveright, Inc., New York City. 
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Eight Divisions Report 
Meetings 
(Continued from page 121) 


After the business session on Friday af- 
ternoon, the membership was divided into 
ten sections. The programs at these sessions 
consisted of addresses, demonstrations and 
round table discussions. 

Reso.utions: Be it Resolved: 1. That, 
since general disrespect for law in our coun- 
try has come to be a reproach upon our 
civilization, we recommend that our schools 
strive with renewed vigor to inculcate in the 
minds and hearts of the pupils a respect 
for all laws and a consistent observance of 
the same. 

2. That we recommend utmost care be 
exercised in the spending of public school 
funds, but that the present standards and 
ideals for the education of the child should 
not be lowered. 

3. That we recommend legislation which 
will provide for a more equalized distribu- 
tion of the burden of taxation. 

4. That we recommend legislation for 
better safe-guarding of public school funds. 

5. That we recommend that steps be 
taken as soon as possible to secure changes 
in our present Pension and Retirement laws 
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as will insure an adequate pension, founded 
on an actuarial basis. 

Wuereas, we have lost one of our most 
valuable co-workers, John H. Steiner, whose 
leadership we miss, and whose influence in 
moulding the character of youths in Western 
Illinois will long live, 

Be it Resolved: That we express our deep 
est regrets at this loss and extend to his 
family our sympathy. 

Orricers: President, A. E. Decker, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Carthage; vice 
president, W. E. Nelson, superintendent of 
schools, Quincy; secretary, Miss Helen L. 
Rothgeb, senior high school, Macomb; treas- 
urer, F. F. Robertson, principal, Hitchcock 
Junior High School, Galesburg. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Chairman, O. O. 
Young, superintendent of schools, Galesburg; 
two year term, R. W. Hyndman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Canton; three year term, 
C. E. Griffith, county superintendent of 
schools, Toulon. 

STATE COMMITTEES: Appropriations, E. R. 
Rogers, °35, superintendent of schools, 
Carthage; legislation, Chris Apt, ’33, county 
superintendent of schools, Oquawka; reso- 
lutions, E. A. Huff, °34, superintendent of 
schools, Farmington—HELEN L. ROTH- 
GEB, secretary. 
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Evaluating Illinois School 
Taxes 
(Continued from page 99) 
by the state as a whole. During that 


same year Illinois ranked among the 
forty-eight states seventh in per capita 
current income, eleventh in per capita 
bank deposits belonging to individuals, 
and eighth in amount of individual net 
income per return under the federal 
income tax law. Corporations find 
taxes comparatively low in Illinois. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board has published data showing that 
the state tax upon the corporations of 
Illinois could be increased twenty mil- 
lion dollars a year without making cor- 
porations pay for state and local taxes 
a percentage of net income any higher 
than the comparative figure for cor- 
porations of all .states considered col- 
lectively. The same report points out 
that Illinois ranks forty-first of the 
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Better order TO-DAY. 








OUR PENCILS are the highest grade, 5c quality, seven 
and one half inches long, contain a soft, smooth, firm 
No. 2 lead, have brass gilt tips with red Para rubber 
erasers and come in six bright enameled colors: red, yellow, 
green, blue, lavender and gray. 

OUR HOLLY BOXES are well made, being heavy and 
substantial. They are lithographed in distinct natural 
colors. 

OUR PRINTING is in golden letters, plain, clear and 
does not rub off or tarnishh ONE NAME TO A BOX 
like cut above. 


WE GUARANTEE correct spelling of names; put three 
different colors in each box of three pencils and six differ- 
ent colors in each box of six or twelve pencils, unless 
otherwise selected. We ship all orders promptly, SE- 
CURELY WRAPPED AND POSTPAID and will return 
your money if you are not more than satisfied. 


IN ORDERING combine with other teachers if possible ; 
print the names of your pupils in a row down the paper; 
write your name and address plainly; enclose check, cur- 
rency or money order snail and order as soon as you 
can. 
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HOLIDAY TOURS 
$48.75 


New Orleans—Hot Springs 


All Expense 
except meals in New Orleans 


Ask for folder 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















Ship and Travel 


THE ALTON 


Railroad Company 


Serving Chicago, Springfield, 
St. Louis and Kansas City 


Special features of 
THE ALTON DE LUXE TRAINS: 


It is and has been the policy of The 
Alton to show appreciation of patron- 
age and to iustity a continuance of 
friendship, therefore Alton trains of- 
fer — Finest Equipment — Excellent 
Meals — Radio — Library Club— 
Lounge and Observation Cars—Faster 
Time—Japanese Maid Service—Valet 
Service — Seven Different Kinds of 
Pullman Accommodations. 


Trains arrive and depart at Union 
Stations at Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City. Double track all the way Chi- 
cago to St. Louis. 


Shortest line Chicago to St. Louis 
Many low excursion fares 


Vv 


Ask any Alton Agent to help you plan your 
trip or Phone or Write 


E. H. YARKE 
Div. Frt. & Passgr. Agent 


NEIL J. SOUDERS 


Traveling Passenger Agent 
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810 Reisch Building 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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states in the percentage of net income 
of corporations required to meet all 
local and state taxes. 

In terms of ability to pay, Illinois 
has not been giving the financial sup- 
port to public schools that is provid- 
ed in other leading states of the Union. 

Our third question is most impor- 
tant of all. Are school funds in IIli- 
nois sufficient to carry out the mandate 
of the constitution and provide a good 
common school education for all chil- 
dren of the state? The answer is an 
emphatic “No.” 

First, many districts lack proper 
physical equipment. Among the ten 
thousand one-room school buildings of 
the state are many that are poorly 
lighted, inadequately ventilated, with- 
out modern heating facilities, with out- 
of-date furniture, and with meagre sup- 
plies in the way of maps and reference 
books. Certain village schools in 
poorer sections of the state are simi- 
larly handicapped. 


Second, many children do not have 
qualified teachers. Each year teachers 
are being trained at state expense at 
the University of Illinois and at five 
teachers’ colleges. Unfortunately many 
districts are financially unable to em- 
ploy these trained teachers. In 1931 
the percentage of elementary teachers 
who were Normal graduates was only 
14.3 in Pope County, 7.9 in Jasper 
County, and 8.9 in Wayne County. 
Less than 20 per cent of the elementary 
teachers in the cities of Fairfield, Jer- 
seyville, Carmi, Lemont, Carlinville, 
and White Hall were Normal gradu- 
ates. 


Third, many schools are deficient in 
curriculum offerings. A modern 
school system provides an enriched 
curriculum for its pupils with special 
teachers for music, drawing or art, 
domestic science, manual training, and 
physical education. In 1931 these so- 
called “special” teachers were more 
than 15% of the total number of teach- 
ers in Champaign, Douglas and Taze- 
well counties but less than 1% in Cal- 
houn, Hamilton, Clinton, and Fayette 
counties. 


Examples might be multiplied to 
show the lack of educational oppor- 
tunities for children in various sec- 
tions of the state. The very fact that 
certain districts are able to spend less 
than twenty dollars a year per elemen- 
tary pupil is evidence enough. While 
the state has reason to be proud of its 
many superior school systems, both 
elementary and secondary, housed in 
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beautiful buildings with modern equip- 
ment, it must admit that as a whole, 
the provision of the constitution re- 
specting schools has not been carried 
out. It is time that all recognize that 
public school education is a state func- 
tion and that steps be taken to equal- 
ize educational opportunities in the 
state and care for those sections of the 
state which are unable financially to 
care for themselves. 

The next article will attempt to point 
out possible means by which Illinois 
may provide more adequate financial 
support for public school education. 





RETROSPECT 


@ IN 1921 the Illinois State Teach. 
ers Association had before the Leg- 
islature the following bills: 

1. A large increase in the State Distribu- 

tive Fund. 

2. An increase in the school tax for the 

schools of the state including Chicago. 

3. An amendment to the Teacher’s Pen- 

sion rules. 

4. Besides, others of not quite such vital 

importance to the teachers. 

The Chicago Division was, to put it 
mildly, financially embarrassed, and 
the Legislative Committee of the I. 
S. T. A. had expended its funds by 
March. The teachers in Chicago were 
asked for donations and in less than 
two weeks the division had received 
over $3200. Half of this went to the 
State Legislative Committee as it was 
realized by the Chicago teachers that 
the help of this committee was inval- 
uable to them. 

In January, 1923, the office equip- 
ment of the I. S. T. A. consisted of 
one typewriter and perhaps a small 
filing case. The budget for 1924 
called for a little additional office 
equipment. We have come far since 
those days. In the spring of 1924 a 
research director was elected. Today 
we have our own building, practi- 
cally paid for, and a splendid office 
equipment with the necessary help to 
carry on the work of the organiza- 
tion. Congratulations, teachers of 
Illinois!-BERTHA S. ARMBRUS- 
TER. 





During the last thirty-one years the high 
school enrollment of Illinois has increased 
726% although the general population of the 
state has increased but 60%. The high 


school enrollment has been as follows: 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 122) 


THE 


correct the present situation and prevent its recurrence. 
He also diagnoses our social and economic disease by 
noting that our industrial and economic system has be- 
come a great mass production machine run not in the 
interest of the public but in the interest of a few. The 
people have gradually become accustomed to exploitation 
and to the great inequalities of opportunities and eco- 
nomic status and actually accept the righteousness of un- 
earned incomes. Kilpatrick says that getting something 
for nothing at the expense of others is socially evil and 
wrong however it is named, whether it is called invest- 
ment, speculation, or racketeering; in fact now-a-days no 
one can draw a distinct line between any two of these 
if the generally accepted definitions are used. Basing 
our economic structure on such foundation principles was 
necessarily followed by its downfall. 

What is to be done about it? “The people must rec- 
ognize the economic and social facts and plan accord- 
ingly. . . . An inclusive national planning board of the 
highest professional standing would seem necessary .. . . 
The planning we need must consider the public welfare 
as a whole. . . . The great machine must be run in the in- 
terest of the general welfare through definite planning and 
conscious management.” 

What are teachers to do about it? “The existing sys- 
tem produces a miseducation of the people; this is really 
indoctrination with wrong principles which must be offset 
by indoctrination with right principles . . . . Even those 
with college and university degrees ought to study our so- 
cial order and its possible improvement in all significant 
aspects. . . . Must not we teachers—as well as others—so 
burn with conviction and zeal that we will seek in season 
and out to tear down the selfish traditions and build the 
tradition of supreme allegiance to the common good?” 

So the thesis of Dr. Kilpatrick’s book may be stated 
thus: To cure our present social and economic ills and 
prevent their recurrence, we should agree upon certain 
social-economic goals which he rather indefinitely out- 
lines in his book; then we should have a national board 
of experts make plans for reaching those goals; and then 
the schools must educate the people as to the goals and 
the plans for reaching them. 


R. C. Moore. 





In general the teachers with superior training in Illinois 
are found in the larger school systems and in districts 
that are wealthy. 

The percentage of elementary school teachers having 
two or more years of normal or college training runs as 
follows: 


Cities of 10,000 to 200,000 population____________----_____-- 83% 
Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population_____.----------------_-- 69 
Cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population_______.--__-__-------___ 64 
Ss ae ee sip weesinine Semmuendaeunel 61 
8 Ye are 42 
RE Te BOR a eee 23 


That poor districts tend to employ inferior teachers may 
be illustrated hy reference to the cities of 2,500 to 5,000 
population. The ten cities having the highest assessed val- 
uation per elementary school child in average daily at- 
tendance have 72% of their teachers possessing two or 
more years of college or normal training, and the ten 
cities of lowest assessed valuation per child have but 42% 
of their teachers meeting this standard of training. 
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"BOO on Less 
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Receive simple forms 





which you fill out in 
confidence 

...no other investiga- 
tion made 
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Sign your name 
jou er signatures 


requir 
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Receive cash in full 
quickly 


o 
Repay monthly in 
small sums over as long 
as 20 months 





This is the famous Household Loan Plan that has 
helped many thousands of school teachers to get 
out of debt or to meet emergency expenses. 


"Phone or visit our offices . . . or mail the coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 
yt 5 2 JOLIET—2ad Floor, Morris Building 
irst N I Build MOLINE—4th Floo 
AURORA—4th Floor Fifth Avenue Building 


Mercantile Block 
BLOOMINGTON—3ed Floor Pe ee 


Durley Building 
ROCKFORD—2nad Floor 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor Rockford National Bank Building 


Lincoln Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 
Safety Building 


Citizens Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
10th Floor, Myers Building 


Tarbox Building 
GALESBURG—3rd Floor WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 
Waukegan National Bank Building 


Hill Arcade Building 
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ALLERTON 
HOTEL 


CONVENIENT 
SOCIABLE 
QUIET 


COMPLIMENTARY 
HOUSE DANCES 
BRIDGE PARTIES 
CONCERTS, ETC. 


AN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI RESIDENCE 


There are 1,000 soundproof 
rooms in the Allerton Hotel with 
RCA radio in each room at no | 
extra charge. 7 floors exclusive- 
ly for women. A well-planned 
social program is planned for the 
entertainment of all residents. | 





Rates: Daily, $1.75 to $3.50 per 

person, Weekly, $10.50 to $25.00 

(single) and $8.50 to $12.50 
(double) per person. 


PHILIP E. COBDEN 
Manager 


ALLERTON 
HOTEL 


701 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Superior 4200 
































U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 
Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage beeause of their training and education. Hun- 
dreds future jobs. These have big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E237, Rochester, N. Y. 
for free list of Government positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 
YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience 
ior partioulare Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
899 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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the gist of remarks made by E. D. Til- 
son, illuminating engineer for the Fair, 
“The sky above will likewise lend it- 
self to decoration. Because fogs are 
usually absent in summer, illuminat- 
ing engineers will create their own va- 
por by releasing chemicals from air- 
planes at an altitude of 1000 feet. As 
the clouds settle earthward they will be 
illuminated by light.” Is it possible 
to imagine a more entrancing sight 
than a purplish blue sky emblazoned 
with green and crimson clouds sud- 
denly changing to pink and yellow? 


A Few of the Buildings 


The Science Hall occupies the place 
of honor and is an enchanting building 
placed on the edge of the lagoon, con- 
nected with Lake Michigan. It is in 
the shape of a “U,” its two arms reach- 
ing down to the lagoon inclosing a 
series of terraces. 

The building is in two stories with 
a mezzanine floor. The chief entrance 
on the north side is reached by a ramp 
leading up to the door which opens 
into the second story. 

The south side of the building is 
flanked by twelve pylons fifty-nine feet 
high, back of which is a curved wall 
fifty-two feet high. Colossal sculptured 
figures are to be placed on these walls, 
representing the advancement made in 
the basic sciences and their contribu- 
tion to industry. 

On the west side of the building a 
great hall 260 feet long, 60 feet wide 
and 60 feet high is the chief display 
room for the arrangement of dramatic- 
ally moving exhibits, picturing the de- 
velopment of the basic science. There 
will be murals showing the mile-posts 
in the development of the sciences, and 
inscriptions paying honor to them. 

On the west wall there will be nine 
inscriptions representing the progress 
and meaning of the sciences. An il- 
luminated mural design will cover the 
walls of the two octagonal halls built 
at the north and south ends. 

The spacious grounds around this 
building will accommodate thousands 
of visitors who assemble to hear the 
speaker occupying the rostrum, or to 
witness some spectacular festival. 


The Administration Building 
The administration building is con- 


sidered by architects and officials of the 


World’s Fair to be the keynote for all 
the other buildings. It is the experi- 
mental laboratory for a Century of 
Progress. Here all experiments in 
color lighting are made. 

The architectural design is in the 
shape of an “E” with the open sides 
facing the lagoon. The west facade is 
bold and simple in design. It is paint- 
ed white and gray with cobalt blue 
stripes on the window sashes, and red 
triangles for window decoration. 

Two colossal figures flank this fac- 
ade. At the base of the figure symbol- 
izing Science is the wheel of the zodiac 
and at the base of the figure represent- 
ing Industry a wheel and gears. These 
are covered over with aluminum leaf 
adding a lovely aesthetic glow. 

As you enter the spacious hall you 
are confronted with a huge mural of 
photographs of the Fair grounds. 
Small photographs and drawings of 
the different buildings in different 
stages of construction are on the warm 
grayish walls. The four aluminum 
piers standing in the corners of the 
hall cast a striking reflection on the 
black rubber floor. 

Half a story up from the hall is the 
trustees’ room of imposing propor- 
tions, simple and modern in design. 
This is the birthplace of the unbe- 
lievably original designs for the Ex- 
position buildings. 

The walls and ceiling are covered 
with a veneer mounted on cloth. The 
ceiling is decorated with a wide band 
of purple, and the murals on the walls 
are of inlaid veneer, the subject being 
sky scrapers, drawbridges, and ele- 
vators reflecting Chicago’s lead in the 
world of industry. 

The wedge-shaped table is surround- 
ed by chairs luxuriously upholstered 
in purple leather. The shape of the 
table makes it possible and comfort- 
able for each guest to see the host or 
speaker. 

At night the orange lights cast a dull 
gold sheen over the light brown walls 
and an opalescent shimmer over the 
purple area of the ceiling and the pur- 
ple chairs, giving the whole room a 
fascinating color tone. 


Travel and Transport 
Building 

The Travel and Transport Building 
causes more wonder and comment than 
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any other Fair building. For the first 
time in the history of architecture a 
dome has been swung on the same 
principle as a suspension bridge, with 
no supports from the ground up; it 
depends upon cables. The cables are 
fastened to twelve steel towers one 
hundred and twenty-five feet above the 
ground. This unique innovation was 
conceived to secure a large unobstruc- 
ted space for exhibits, and to prove 
that such a roof would cost less per 
cubic foot. 


It has been called the “dome that 
breathes,” because its joints can ex- 
pand or relax with the change of tem- 
perature making a difference of six 
feet in its circumference. Another al- 
most human characteristic is its power 
to raise or lower as much as eighteen 
inches according to the amount of 
snow or other pressure on the roof. 


The interior is three hundred and 
fifteen feet in circumference and twen- 
ty feet in height providing a free space 
of large area to display old and new 
ways of travel. The first modest au- 
tomobile that chugged on the streets 
of America will be resurrected, accom- 
panied by its many descendants in 
their ascendency to the highly efficient 
car of today representing utility and 
beauty. Old stage coaches, covered 
wagons and postchaises will come out 
of the past to breathe the same air as 
modern modes of travel. The Rocket 
engine will be another ancestor on 
view with passengers and freight 
trains, oil and electric locomotives in 
their various stages of development 
up to today. 

The beauty element will not be ab- 
sent, a fixture suspended from the ceil- 
ing will project an illuminated mural 
in colors on the walls of the upper part 
of the dome telling the story of trans- 
portation. 


An outside exhibition will be a slow 
moving picture display depicting a 
century of transportation: revealing the 
progressive steps leading up to the fast 
transportation of today. 


The Electrical Group 


The Electrical Group on Northerly 
Island is composed of Radio Hall, 
Communication Hall.and the Electrical 
Building with connecting sections. 
his group extends for about a quar- 
ter of a mile along the sandy man- 
made island presenting one of the most 
attractive and unique architectural 
achievements of the Exposition. 

Northerly Island is approached 
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from the Hall of Science by a bridge 
crossing the lagoon, and by gondolas 
and other small boats. 

The exterior walls have been ex- 
perimented upon several times as to 
color schemes. At present the color 
scheme is striking with its yellow and 
red planes emphasized with silver, 
gold and blue. 

The outstanding sculptural figures 
are the great bas relief panels fifty 
feet square picturing man’s effort to 
wrest power from nature to use for the 
benefit of humanity. Between these 
panels will be used electric lights in 
brilliant colors harmonizing with the 
walls, 

Under the figure symbolizing Light 
are the words: 

“Light is the beginning of all things. 
From the utmost ether it issues, shap- 
ing the stars, answering in its patterns 
to the majesty of creative thought.” 

Under the other colossal figure sym- 
bolizing Energy, is inscribed: 

“Energy is the substance of all 
things—the cycles of the atoms, the 
play of the.elements in forms cast as 
a mighty hand to become the world’s 
foundations.” 

Visitors will enter the Electrical 
group from the north via a ramp which 
leads to the highest level of the build- 
ing, from which they will descend. 
This enables visitors to see exhibits 
with the least expenditure of physical 
effort and time. 

The Radio Hall will house a great 
number of radio exhibits showing their 
developments. Here we shall view the 
latest experiments made in Television. 

Communication Hall, a square struc- 
ture, connects the other two buildings. 
The exhibits of wire communication 
will include the telegraph and tele- 
phone and show their untold contribu- 
tion to civilization. 

Communication Garden will be spec- 
tacularly beautiful. In the center will 
stand four great pylons rising one 
hundred feet in the air. At the base 
of each pylon a pavilion will contain 
displays that depict the history of wire 
communication. 

The exhibits in the Electrical Build- 
ing will give visitors an understanding 
of electrical energy, and its many de- 
vices to lighten man’s work, better his 
health, and add comfort to his every- 
day life. 

If one does not become converted to 
the extraordinary beauty and original- 
ity of the architecture, the illumina- 
tion and the landscaping of the 
grounds, he cannot escape being awed 
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Florida 10 Day Tour 
To The Land of 
Sunshine, Romance, Happiness 


All Expenses $85 up 


Ly. Chicago 11:45 p. m. Dec. 25 
Return 5:45 a. m. Jan. 3 


Special Surprises Planned 
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Chicago Travel Headquarters 
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Earn Your Tour to Europe 


All or part in summer 1988 by assist- 
ing in organizing a group and acting 
as steamer hostess for well known 
economical tours. State position and 
club connections. 


E. S. BATTERSON, Straus Bldg., Chicago 

















ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


46th year. If not satisfactorily located, 
try Albert Teachers’ Agency. We have 
| calls the year round and may ws you. 


offices: -Sth Ave., 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane 
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Each card 3 x 4% inches 
Dit ae Bristol, takes crayon or water color. 
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ARENTS. Order on number. May be assorted. 
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Money back if you're not pleased. 
SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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by man’s conception of the very es- 
sence of the Machine Age as a befitting 
setting for a Century of Progress in 
science, which has made priceless con- 
tributions to industry and thereby revo- 
lutionized the life of mankind. 





The Challenge to 


American Education 
(Continued from page 103) 

ligent curriculum reforms, to break up 
the credit-semester-hour lock step and 
to see to it that education upon all 
levels directs itself squarely toward 
reasonable objectives. The general 
direction that, in the opinion of the 
writer, such reforms should take has 
already been indicated. 


We Can Take Our Citizen- 
ship Seriously and Contrib- 
ute Some Leadership 


Third we can help to clarify the 
chaotic political situation by taking 
our own citizenship seriously enough 
to throw inherited party prejudice into 
the limbo of things forgotten, and set 
about informing ourselves about po- 
litical matters. 

Last of all, the trained teacher of 
superior understanding and ability 
should not hesitate to contribute his 
share of leadership in the general so- 
cial order, whenever opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

Summing up the whole situation, 
we may say that hope for the future 
lies in the possibility of building an 
intelligent social order through educa- 
tion. The responsibility for doing this 
rests squarely on the school. Until 
our schools and colleges can turn out 
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a crop of citizens who have a whole- 
some contempt for mere material suc- 
cess, who have some basic understand- 
ing of all the fundamental sciences 
and the disposition constantly to im- 
prove that understanding with refer- 
ence to the social sciences at least, and 
who have social sensitiveness, integ- 
rity, and social responsibility to a de- 
gree not now common, there is little 
hope that we will be able to organize 
a society that will utilize to anything 
near a maximum degree the magnifi- 
cent resources of machine, technical 
process, organization and material that 
now languish in partial decay because, 
having created them, we cannot mobi- 
lize the superior intelligence which it 
will take to operate them. 

Individually we teachers are weak, 
but collectively we are the strongest 
force alive in the world today. We 
need to gird on our armor to hold the 
gains in material resources and finan- 
cial support that we have won in the 
past years, build our faith in the pos- 
sibility of a better, less chaotic world, 
improve the effectiveness and the qual- 
ity of our work, and most important 
of all, seek constantly for the best en- 
lightenment that is available to us. 
Upon us rests the responsibility that 
in the race of civilization, education 
shall win over catastrophe. 


School Annual 


Editor’s Note: This is the third of a 
series of articles by Fred Lawson of the 
Capitol Engraving Company, Springfield, Il- 
linois, about school Annuals and their me- 
chanical production. Questions directed to 
this department will be answered promptly 
by mail. 


@ BY this time you should have a 

definite schedule of the things you 
must do and the time to do them. The 
staff should be working together with- 
out friction, and with well attended, 
regular meetings. The art theme 
should have been decided upon, art 
work begun, and a rough dummy 
made up to get the approximate num- 
ber of pages you will have in your 
book. All available pictures of Ath- 
letic Teams, events, buildings, campus 
scenes, snaps, etc., should be in your 
hands. A determined book sales and 
advertising campaign should be in 
progress. Sittings for Senior portraits 
should be arranged for and as many 
other portraits and groups as possible 
should be taken. Set a final date for 
taking of all pictures. Your budget 
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should be made up. You can consider 


your work progressing in a satisfac- 


tory manner if all these things have 
been accomplished before December 1. 


Frequently the first copies ready for 
the engraver are the Senior and Facul- 


ty panels. These, above all things, © 


should be neatly done. Unless you 
have some unusual talent, it may be 
best to have your engraver make them. 

From three to ten faces should be 
used to the panel. They may be made 
the vertical way of the page or the 
horizontal, as best suits the staff. 
Panels should not be too ornate as the 
photos should stand out above every- 
thing. It is well to use a monogram, 
crest or some school scene on your 
panel, so as to make it individual. 
Possibly you can tie its design in with 
your general art motif. If you want 
to draw your own panels and have a 
great many portraits to be used (more 
than twenty) it is best not to make 
backgrounds for all of them, but to 
draw either two or four panels. Do 
not mount photos on panels, but send 
them separate and the engraver will 
mount them as they are photographed. 
Indicate on the back of the portraits 
in LIGHT LEAD PENCIL the order 
in which you want them to come, as 
Panel A, No. 1; Panel A, No. 2; 
Panel B, No. 1, etc. This suggestion 
is given to save the artist a great deal 
of work and to keep the panel back- 
grounds more uniform. 


In making up your Snapshot pages 
use only good, clear, “contrasty” 
snaps. A poor snap may spoil the 
entire page. A light gray background 
of fairly stiff mounting board is best 
for making your panel layout. Con- 
sult your engraver about the stock you 
propose using. Do not reduce your 
snap pages too much; in fact it is bet- 
ter to make them so the cut will be 
the same size as the copy. Do not 
waste too much background; arrange 
your snaps fairly close together. Try 
for a pleasing arrangement. If let- 
tering is used under the pictures, see 
that it is neatly done in a good firm 
hand. In mounting snaps be careful 
not to allow the adhesive material to 
squeeze out on the background, as it 
will show in the cut. Rubber cement 
is recommended for this purpose and 
it can be secured from your engraver. 
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